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‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMAREET. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


herita di Valois, Mdlle Alwina. va leria ; 


ama d’Onore, Mdlle 
Next Week. 


On Monpay next, Nov. 19th, Gounop’s Opera, “FAUST.” Faust, Signor 
Runcio (his first ap oy in that character); Mephistophiles, Signor Del 
Puente; Valentino, Signor Galassi; Wagner, Signor Pranecechl : Siebel, Mdile 
ane = Belocca; Martha, Mdme Lab ache; and Margherita, Mdile ‘Alwina 

‘a 

On TvEsDAY, Nov. 20th, ‘LA SONNAMBULA.” First appearance of Mdlle 
Marie Marimon, 

= WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 2Ist, ‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 

a will commence each evening at Half-past Seven ; Doors open at 
Seven. : Orchestra Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 10s. 6d.; Box 
Beats, 6s.; Pit, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s. ; Gallery Stalls, 28. 6d. ; Gallery, 
One Shilling. "Private Boxes, 10s, 6d. to £4 4 


SPEcIAL Norice.—The usual ——- pe to Ev ening Dress will be waived 
for all parts of the house except the Stalls and Grand Circle. Ladies at liberty 
to wear bonnets. 


The Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre (under the portico of the Operahouse) 
is open daily from Ten till Six, under the management of Mr Hall, 


RYSTAL PALACE —SATURDAY CONCERT, 


Nov. lth, at Three o’clock. The programme will include: Festival 
Overture (C. Villiers Stanford), first time at these Concerts ; Symphony No. 3, in 
E flat (Rhenish) (Schumann) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No.3, in.O 
minor (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Isolde’s Death,” Tristan und Isolde (Wagner), first time at 
these Concerts; Ballet Music in Mos? in Egitto (Rossini), first time at these 
Concerts. Vocalists—Mrs Osgood, Mr Vernon Rigby. Solo Pianoforte—Miss 
Emma Barnett. Conductor—Mr AveustT Manns. Wanshered Stalls, in Area or 
Gallery, Half-a-Crown ; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling. 
Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence, 





i Osgood ; 
{ onion ~ “he oak ae ash, phe the bonny ivy tree,” “The Bailiff’s 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


[eae a oll BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 

EY begs to announce that the FIRST of the FOUR ANTE- 

CHRISTMAS CONCERTS will be + mers on WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o’elock. 

— ae will include the following Songs in addition to several 

lads: ‘‘Should he upbraid” and“ the heart 
“The Better Lani” and “The Three. Fishers, 


Miss Orri My 'y Queen” and ty 
“«Golden Days,” he “M 
Prete “pp ¥ e oe a Be Reeves; ‘‘ Good nigh ‘beloved, “ The Anchors 
a "and “ ” Mr Edward Lloyd ; 3 ear er high, 
love,” a f'" the Leather as ” Mr Santle 
be Youi h and Age, 
The London Vocal Union, under t 


Mr Sipney Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcon: ; Area, 4s, and 2s Admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets of Austin, 8t Jamero Hail the usual Agents ; and of 
Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 





BENEDICT’S ANDANTE and CHOPIN’S POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA. 
LINDSAY SLOPER, Mr F. H. COWEN, Mr KUHE, 
and Str JULIUS BENEDICT will play Sir Jutius BENEDICT's Arrange- 
ment, for four performers on two pianofortes, of the above admired Morceau, at 
Mr Kuhe's Concert, at Brighton, on Thursday evening, Nov. 22nd. 
‘‘THE ABBESS,” 
JDME TALBOT CHERER will sing Henry Smart's 
admired , “ THE ABBESS,” at her Vocal Recital, in the New Concert- 
room of the Royal iemy of Music, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 4th. 
** ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
STEADMAN will sing Ascusr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” this evening (Saturday), Nov. 17th, at 
the New Town Hall Concert-room, Kilburn. 
‘I NAVIGANTI.” i 
ISS WEBSTER, Mr STEADMAN, and S1enor MONARI- 
ROCCA will sing RaNDEGGER’s popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (“THE 
MARINERS ”), this evening (Saturday), Nov. 17th, at the Town Hall Concert- 
room, Kilburn. 














‘* MARY DEAR.” 
R GERARD COVENTRY will sing “ MARY DEAR” 
(GLovER), at Arundel, Nov, 26th ; and at Battersea, Dec. 6th. 





ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—THEATRE ROYAL, 
BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 19th, London, Adelphi Theatre, Feb. 11th, 1878. 


ICORDY’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, CHARLES STREET, MrippLEsEx Hospitat, Lonpon, W. 


Lists of Vocal, 





Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 





All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEWEST SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 8. d. 


EYES £0 BLUE. Words by J. H. Davirs, B.A. 

KISMET (Arabic for ‘It is fate.”) English and Italian words 
WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE. con 
AUF WIEDERSNH'N (FAREWELL, DEAR LOVE).. 
DONNA GENTIL. Italian and English words.. 


NEWEST SONGS BY F, P. TORTI. 


OH, QUANTO + pce Italian and nes ish words 
POVERA MARIA 

TI RAPIREI. »” * 
M’AMASTI MAI ? ve ” 

T’AMO ANCORA. ” ” 

DOPO Sew os a aed 


oe ee 
osooo 


wWAOnWwWas 
Qoosacoe 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
BOW THINE EAR, 0 LORD. Anthem (sung at St Paul's Cathedral, 
Nov, 8, 1877), arranged from Verdi's Requiem, by J. R. MURRAY pe 


Ricorpi's GRAND CATALOGUE, containing § 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Aquarium, 
28th, at the Special Afternoon and Evening Concerts, SOLOS 
b je ses pte yon own brilliant Transcription on the ‘‘ Blue 
lls of Scotland.”—38, Oakley Square, Regent’s Park. 


MSS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Atheneum, 
Camden Town, on Friday evening, Nov. 23rd, WORKS by Oxoprn and 
Liszt. 








‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ m HE: WILTSHIRE will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Grand Concert, to be given i in the New 
Town Hall, Kilburn, on 20th November. 
me “IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
i R LEWIS THOMAS will sing Formss’ celebrated Song, 
““IN SHELTERED VALE,” during his provincial tour. 











‘(MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
I “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Maidstone, Nov. 20th ; Horns, 
Kennington, 21st. 





‘‘A MOTHER’S LOVE.” 

ISS EMILY MOTT will sing Wirorp Morean’s 
M charming Ballad, “A MOTHER'S LOVE,” at the Horns, Kennington, 
Nov. 2st, oat at all her engagements. 

~ KILLARNEY. - 
ISS JESSIE BOND will sing Baxrs’s popular Irish 
Ballad, “KILLARNEY,” at Kilburn Town Hall, on the 20th inst. 
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SCHOTT 


& CO.’S 


NEW CATALOGUES 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
VIOLIN " 
TENOR (VIOLA) ,, 
VIOLONCELLO 
DOUBLE BASS 

E 


CLARIONET 
ORGAN 
HARMONIUM 
HARP 


CHAMBER - 
(Piano Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) 





ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 
SACRED < 
MASSES. 

FRENCH ROMANCES. 
MELODIES OF JULES FAURE. 


Also of Works of 
ALEXANDER GUILMANT, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


and 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Any of the above sent Post Free on application to 


159, REGENT 


STREET, 


LONDON. 





Branch Establishments at MAYENce, Parts, Brussets, ROTTERDAM, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, and LErpsic. 





RISSAC’S VALSE BRILLANTE DE BRAVOURE will 

be played by Mrs JoHN MACFARREN, in her First Pianoforte Recital at 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, Nov. 2lst. Programmes of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ev ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 
Melody, by Cart ZOELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 


N RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


ERR CONRAD BEHRENS begs to announce that he 


will be at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Miscellaneous Con- 
certs, Oratorios, &c., in London and the provinces after the termination ef 
Mdme Trebelli’s Concert Tour on Dec. 14th, until the commencement of his 
continental engagement on the Ist January. Communications to be addressed 
to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


\ R WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 

and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 
tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 
addressed to 24, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, 8.W.; or care of DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















j R W. COURTNEY and Moms LOUISE GAGE (Mrs 

CourTNEY) beg to announce that during their stay in Italy all letters 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, Holland Road, 
Kensington. 


DME ANNA BISHOP begs to announce her Return to 


London, and will give Lessons in Singing. Address 47, Gloucester Road, 
Regent's Park. 








Me BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications respecting 


ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


i RS TENNANT begs to announce that she has returned to 


town for the Season, All communications to be addressed to the care of 
Messrs D, Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ DLLE IDA CORANT requests that all Communications 

respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 











Just Published. 
EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE TO MY LADY FAIR.” 


By Ignace Gissone. Price 2s. London: HuTcuin y ° 
duit Street, Regent Street, W. ae 


“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 


NEW SONG BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 


Price 4s. 
London: CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 





By the same Composer, “‘ After so Long,” “ . pits 
andl,” &e., ke. ng,” “My White Rose,” “Ronald 


P[EREFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE COMPANY (Limited).— 
REQUIRED, a PROFESSOR of MUSIC, to give Lessons (Pianoforte and 


Singing) in the above establishment. 
at the present time. 





nt, a ges pupils receiving instruction 
He must reside in Hereford, in which city and neighbour- 
hood there appears to be an excellent opening for a good master. Applications to 
be forwarded to Mr EpwarD Mappisoy, Secretary to the Company, 


Published This Day. 


EPENTANCE. Song. Words by E. B. Mannixe. 
Music by F. von LxsEn. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS. —WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 


FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


So!e Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 


25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 











Just Published. 
A NUIT SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 


Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. TaGLtaFico. Musique de L. Baptia. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published. : 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moorr. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





JOMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 

Accompaniment) ou Piano seu), Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons 

PROSPER SAINTON, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). Price 4s. 
“MARY, DEAR.” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ ) ARY, DEAR.” By Grover. Sung with great success 
by Mr Gerard Coventry at the Granville Marina, Price 3s. Published 

by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. ‘SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” ove 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” see see 
3. ‘I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ... _... 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 
4. “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” eae 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scuira. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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More ubout Blachmuiling. 


Under the various titles of “Journalistic Comity,” and “ Keep on 
lying, something will stick,” we read the following in the New York 
Arcadian of Nov, 1 :— 

When we suspended The Arcadian during the three summer 
months, and announced that we would resume publication on the 
first Thursday in September, nearly all the papers announced the 
fact, some with kind remarks, some without remark. Sole and 
alone, Mr. Byrne, of the Dramatic News, announced that The 
Arcadian was busted, that the editor was not sick in health, 
but sick of losing money, and that the paper would not appear again. 
He therefore deliberately stated an untruth, to throw the suspicion 
of untruth upon us. When, in September, we resumed publication 
as promised, and all the papers gave us so extremely kind notices, 
Mr Byrne was accidentally introduced to us, and we asked him why 
he had made such a malicious and untrue statement at the time ? 
He replied :—‘‘I really believed it to be true ; but in the next num- 
ber of the Dramatic News I will correct it and announce your resump- 
tion.” Needless to say that he never did, though he made an 
unsolicited renewed promise for the number after the one alluded to. 
When the advertising puff of Mr Lake burst over the papers ‘‘ that 
somebody tried to blackmail Miss Abbott,” a story which certainly 
never nappa’ and which they come out with now after seven 
months, because she is just making a tour in the country, some 
papers observed an expectant silence, some instantly repulsing the 
calumnious lie that we had anything to do with it. Alone in the 
whole press, Mr. Byrne, of the Dramatic News, again took the 
matter » in a doubtful manner, and not daring to say the thing 
was at all probable—the lie being too glaring to be propagated—he 
pretended not to know what to believe ; but he insinuated that the 
existence of our paper was put in jeopardy, unless we could prove 
that we had nothing to do with an affair with which certainly 
nobody had anything to do. 

The proof of an accusation lies with the accuser. We said what 
we had to say : that, except once at the house at dinner, we never 
came near the place, that we had no paper at the time, and could 
not propose to publish a good or a i article. We have not seen 
Miss Abbott or Mr Lake for seven or eight months, and we were 
consequently quite out of the question—even if there was anybod 
in it. This is conclusive for any honourable man—not so for Mr 
Byrne, Still, if we understand the expression: blackmailing, 
rightly, it is the act of a man who tries to get in exchange for 
publishing an article a certain big or small sum. But when he 
cannot publish anything, the blackmail is simply impossible, we 
should think, because what should and what could the people be 
asked to pay for? Every one of our acquaintances saw the truth 
clearly. Mr Byrne, an intelligent man, saw through the whole 
advertising dodge from the beginning ; but it suited his purpose to 
ignore the truth and to pretend to believe what he knew was not, 
and could not be true, because it furnished him the means of 
throwing a doubt upon the editor of a paper which got criticisms 
and news that his paper cannot get, and which he therefore would 
be very glad to get rid of! We are neither so petty nor so jealous 
as to say deliberate untruths, because it might increase our sale. 
The fun of it is, that the first news we got about the whole matter 
was that Mr Byrne was the man “wanted ;” but when we stated 
this fact we instantly added, that, disbelieving the whole story, we 
were sure nobody could be guilty of what had never been done. Sic 
vos non vobis, ® be * . . . . 

We have received too many letters to pass them over, asking us 
how we could condescend to answer a charge made by so disreputable 
parties, when any enemy we may have, became such simply from our 
telling always the truth. Other correspondents advised us to smash 
the nose of the partner who had one, and to break the bones of the 
Chipan-no-nosey—the other man. That would just be playing their 
little game ; to get a few dollars somehow, when the very london 
of the dirty paper they immortalize themselves in has been started 
with money got for assault and battery. Again, we are asked why 
do not you write to Mr Lake or to Miss Abbott, and make them 
state that hey never made an accusation against you. To this we 
say that Mr. Lake does not admit that he has anything to do with 
the whole report, but that neither he nor Miss Abbott will ever 
write that to us; because they are too happy to let a doubt hang 
over the head of the man who, although he Soar that a rich foo 
had declared he would puff Abbott on the community if it cost him 
50,000 dols., never took any notice of this fact, but stuck to his 
opinion unmoved, and that opinion not favourable to the ideas of 
the man who pretends that ‘there is no Nilsson and no Patti who 
can compare with her.” The old dodge, whenever any critic will 
not do what singers, or people infatuated with them, want him to 
do, ‘‘Oh, he writes her down because I did not pay him,” is too 
thin to serve now, and the whole affair is quite clear, 


After Miss Abbott had proved her mediocrity as a singer in three 
concerts and two operatic performances, we began publishing in 
The Arcadian some retrospective criticisms, among these the 
question of sending girls to Europe, there to study singing. Therein 
we demonstrated that Miss Abbott had learned nothing worth 
mentioning, nor did two other American girls, who have, however, 
nobody to force them, with 50,000 dols.-power, upon the community ; 
and we showed that her ordinary quality of voice and her defective 
studies did not entitle her to any position above the one she occupied 
before she left for Europe. Barely was that article published, when 
we received a letter in the handwriting of Mr Rose, though not 
signed by him, to say we had made enemies of the whole clique 
patronising Miss Abbott, because we had expressed an opinion 
different from theirs. And we live ina free country! Anyhow,there 
was not the slightest hint at a suspicion of money, although the 
letter was bitter enough. Just what this meant now becomes a 
parent, for, after seven months, somebody is denounced in the 
Mercury, for having gone round to actresses trying to blackmail 
them, when a note purporting to come from Miss Abbott is sent to 
the editor of the Mercury, but not in her handwriting, as is now 
shown ; who it comes from, nobody knows :—notice how they all 
proceed anonymously, just like people who say the truth fearlessly 
—and telling a story which, on the face of it, is a lie, because no 
journalist would even before his printer give himself away with such 
a double-faced article. Once the lie started of an attempt never 
attempted, it only remained to find some organ mean, dirty, dis- 
honourable enough to publish the second lie, for which the first one had 
been launched, the name of the men who are accused of doing what 
never had been done. After all these honourable proceedings are 
completed, they hide behind the screen of their anonymous cowardice. 
Let the papers call them liars, cowards, anything ; but nobody 
comes forward and says: “‘Here Iam; I said so.” Of course not! 
They know too well that they would confess to having said an 
indefensible lie, and that they would be taken to task and punished 
for the libel. So they find it a great deal more convenient to launch 
the malicious calumny, and then to wait. ‘‘ Somebody will still 
believe it,” but that is not so; the truth leaks out, the lie is dis- 
believed, and, as Voltaire said :— 

Lo will alwaps be somebonp smarter than pou ; that is all the 
world!” 





Che Scarecrow.” 

Around is the raving grey sky, Of snow-hidden ice a thick band 
Around is the raving grey heath: Lay hard on the pool, but I smashed 
See-saw, many feet high, A hole with my bare bloody hand, 
And the same in the pool beneath. | And in it his body I dashed. ... 
Many feet low and high, They missed it, but said, “ Here shall 

stand 
The gallows tree, high o’er the land.” 


| My death eve it snowéd again, 


I swing in the windy night sky. | 
| 


| Grindeth and shrieketh the chain, 
Whistleth and whirleth the gust: 


With a grin dragged by humour and 


pain, [is just | 
O’er the place where the deed that} 
Was done (and I do it again [erane. | 
In my dreams, with grim gloating) | 
Ha! ha! ha! In the depths below 
He rots—No! The curdling blight ! 
I quaff the cool blasts as they blow; 
That wine lends a leaping delight! 
Your health vis-a-vis : in the flow 
Of the storm we will skip to and fro, 


In a suit of pure white I was wound ; 
It ceased on a limitless plain 
Of calm.— 

The pagt it was drowned 
For me, with its joy and its pain, 
And I writhéd and wept on my chain. 
Even now do my cold tears flow, 
Quietly splashing the scum 
Of the deep glassy water below: 
While a skinny old bird doth come 
And tickle my skull.—* Oh darkerow, 





These bones were pick'’d clean long ago.” 


Around is the raving grey sky, 

Around is the raving grey heath: 

See-saw, many feet high, 

And the same in the pool beneath, 

Many feet low and high, 

I swing in the windy night sky. 
Potkaw. 


Not a star from the firmament shone, 
The moon by black clouds was bound; 
Little light for the deed to be done, 
But the dumb-looming snow on the 
ground, [alone, 
When I brought him out here all 
And smote him as dead as a stone. 


* Copyright. 


Sic. Bricrour 1x America.—Signor Brignoli appears to have 
stopped growing old several years ago. He has lost none of his 
voice this long while, and time of late seems to have affected him 
only as gin and water affected Silas Wegg—it has ‘‘mellowed the 
organ.” —New York Tribune. 

QUITE ANOTHER THING.—When General Gourko recently reported 
to the Czar that he had captured seven tabors of Turkish infantry, 
his Majesty, turning to his favourite aide-de-camp, General Tikel- 
tobieski, said, ‘‘ J am much pleased about the tabors, but what about 
the loot ?”—Liverpool Porcupine, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

A series of six festival concerts, under the management of Mr 
Rea, was given last week in the Newcastle Town Hall, in aid of 
the Infirmary for the sick and lame poor of the counties of New- 
castle, Northumberland, and Durham. This excellent charity being 
in debt, the assistance of music was invited to relieve its pecuniary 
embarrassments. A long list of patrons, including titled, wealthy, 
and distinguished persons of the neighbourhood, was secured, If 
the duties of patronage are fulfilled by merely granting the right to 
publish names, then those elevated personages advertised performed 
their part in a worthy scheme ; but if personal attendance or active 
co-operation was understood and undertaken, then assuredly many 
of the patrons failed in their responsibilities, for the assemblages 
(particularly on the Messiah night) were too meagre to admit the idea 

+ they were earnest in the cause of the charity, or felt interest 
in the sublime strains of the greatest of oratorios. Doubtless, the 
patrons have other ways and opportunities of eens the funds of 
the Infirmary, yet it is to be regretted that on this occasion they 
proved such unreliable allies to music in the cause. Time was when 
the artist needed the name of a patron, wherewith to pass current 
in society. Happily, those days are past and gone; no credentials 
but merit are now necessary to gain admittance, and secure the 
favour of the great art-loving public. Charlatans often steal into 
momentary notice at the expense of charity. Calamity—whether 
of famine, fire, flood, or pestilence—befals a neighbourhood, arousing 
the slumbering instincts of Christian charity, upon which virtue’s 
humbugs trade; nobodies rush to the front, announcing to a credu- 
lous public that they will give their disinterested and distinguished 
services at some entertainment for the benefit of sufferers, The 
only benefits accruing from such exhibitions are reaped by the pro- 
jectors, either by gratification of vanity, scrapings of petty cash, 
or advancement of self-interest. The concerts conducted by Mr 
Rea were so admirable, as not to need any extraneous help. Worthy 
in themselves, they were worthy the cause they so eloquently 
pleaded. The programme embraced music appealing to a class 
wider than the limited circle of fashion—unto all with souls 
attuned to divine harmony. 

The ‘‘series” opened with the Messiah, a work consecrated by 
and dedicated by custom to the holy cause of charity. 

Whenever the generosity that springs from piety needs calling forth, 

its strains are heard, for, in its entirety, it echoes the angels’ song, 
‘Glory to God; peace on earth; goodwill towards men.” The 
performance, on the whole, was excellent. Amongst the executants 
the choristers must be mentioned, for they did credit to Mr Rea, 
their indefatigable teacher. There is no department of work under- 
taken by provincial professors more valuable than that of organizing 
and training choral bodies. By doing this they prove the most 
effective agents for diffusing a love for, and practice of, good music 
among all communities. Doubtless, Mr Rea has experienced difficulty 
and worry in this branch of his professional duties, but the efficiency 
of his choir, their docility and attention in following every beat of 
his baton, and the enthusiasm of their efforts, must have repaid him 
for trouble and time expended. The sopranos and basses possess 
excellent voices; neither are the tenors behind in merit; though 
the contraltos, as in many choirs, are weak, and scarcely maintain 
the balance of tone. All, however, were accurate and earnest. ‘‘For 
unto us” was encored, and the ‘‘ Hallelujah” was worthy of the 
honour of a like distinction. The tempi throughout were somewhat 
faster than usual, and lessened the dignity of certain numbers. 
Whenever a feeling of hurry is felt, reposeful enjoyment is de- 
stroyed. Brevity of pause between each number is commendable ; it 
promotes continuity; yet speed will not remove that heaviness 
complained of in these rapid times. If Handel’s oratorios are too 
long for present taste, let numbers be omitted, and the interest 
quickened in the remaining — by greater variety of power—by 
light and shade; but do not destroy the majesty of their movements. 
The soloists were Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss D’Alton, Mr E. Lloyd, 
and Mr Lewis Thomas. Mr Lloyd gave a vigorous and most 
effective rendering of ‘‘Thou shalt dash them,” which the audience 
thoughtlessly wished repeated. 

On Tuesday evening Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron was given for the 
first time in the north. The merits of this high-class work have 
long been recognized by musical students; and it has also received 
the rnin of the public. Amateurs of Newcastle are indebted 
to Mr Rea for this opportunity of hearing it. Such opportunities 
are scarce, as a first-rate band is necessary to do it justice. This 
essential Mr Rea provided by engaging an orchestra of fifty London 
performers, led by Mr Pollitzer, and com rising such well-known 
names as Roberts, Woolhouse, Reynolds, Radcliffe, Barrett, Tyler, 
Pheasant, &c. Smart’s charming instrumentation was, therefore, 
in capable hands, the only fault observable being an undue display 





The players found they had something to play, and 
went at it with might and main. The music of The Bride of 
Dunkerron may prove Smart’s chef d’euvre. Thoughtful, earnest, 
and scientific, it seizes with dramatic instinct upon the vivid points 
of the story, and utilizes scholarly resources to heighten passion 
and situations, The trio and chorus (No. 10) ‘‘ Where art thou ?”’ 
is an evidence of such skill. A melody of intensity is varied 
to suit the sentiments of the three characters; interwoven with 
subordinate motives of a kindred nature, it is sustained by orches- 
tral figures, consistent and continuous, at the same time subservient 
to the general effect, the climax of which is reached when the 
chorus enters with themes relating to the catastrophe of the story. 
Combinations so skilful are rare. The principals were judiciously 
selected, being Mdme Edith Wynne, Mr E. Lloyd, and Mr Lewis 
Thomas. Mdme Wynne gave the soprano part with great expres- 
sion. The choristers were, excepting in one number, efficient, 
especially so in the ‘‘Chorus of Sea Maidens.” At the termina- 
tion of the cantata Mr Smart, who was present, was called out 
from amongst the audience, and cheered with an enthusiasm that 
made the Blood tingle in observers; the effect it had upon him 
was seen in the glow of delight, that sent the blood mantling over 
his cheek. The second part of the programme was miscellaneous, 
containing music by Nicolai, Sullivan, Mendelssohn, Weber, Auber, 
and Mozart. Mendelssohn being represented by the Pianoforte 
concerto inG minor. Mr Rea played the lovely and ever varied 
music allotted to the piano with the ability of an experienced 
executant, and with the ardour of a lover enraptured with the 
mistress of his soul. He was loudly and deservedly applauded. 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater was given on Wednesday evening to a 
much larger audience than was present on either of the preceding 
nights, and the prospects of the financial success of the concerts 
became brighter. get not only a large but an enthusiastic 
audience. The Italian melodies seemed to go straight to the 
hearts of the listeners, kindling unwonted pleasure. The band 
and chorus were excellent, performing the finale, ‘‘ Amen, in 
sempiterna scecula,” with unusual accuracy. The principals were 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss D’Alton, Mr E. Lloyd, and Signor Foli. 
“Cujus Animam” was delivered with great -breadth of phras- 
ing and beauty of voice by Mr E. Lloyd, who wisely declined to 
repeat the exhausting effort. Mdme Wynne and Mr Bernard 
Lane joined the above named vocalists in the miscellaneous second 
part. Mr Woolhouse also assisted by playing, with considerable 
success, a violoncello solo, ‘‘Souvenir de St Petersburgh,” by 
Servais. Thursday evening was devoted to Elijah. The part of 
the prophet was undertaken by Sig. Foli, whose depth and quality 
of voice called up memories of Staudigl, Formes, and Weiss — 
earliest representatives of the grandest part ever composed for 
a bass. The orchestra was efficient, and the chorus, always com- 
petent, was sometimes grand, the tempi never failing to be suitable 
and correct. A still larger audience was present on this occasion. 
Is Elijah to supersede the Messiah in popularity? Mdme Patey 
received quite a demonstration when she came on the platform, in 
the second part, which she justified by singing beautifully, and 
rewarding her admirers with a repetition of ‘‘O rest in the Lord.” 
The novelty of the week was reserved for Friday evening, when 
Dr Armes (organist of Durham Cathedral) made his first appeal 
to a ear mag ag by introducing his cantata, Hezekiah, written 
specially for the ‘‘ Infirmary Concerts.” The managing committee 
must be congratulated upon having at hand such an able and ready 
friend, and the neighbourhood upon possessing a composer of such 
strength. Dr Armes, who framed his own libretto entirely from 
Scripture, showed true modesty and sound judgment in limiting the 
text to a simple narrative of events; thereby avoiding temptations 
to expand the subject into the dimensions of a musical drama, 
embracing characters and incidents that would tax untried talents 
too severely. Modern theorists insist upon musicians being their 
own poets; Dr Armes has, to some extent, fulfilled this require- 
ment, by being his own compiler. Taking from a mass of materials 
that which suited his musical proclivities, he left untouched that 
demanding musical treatment in a branch of the art not within 
his absolute experience. Sound and learned music, in the shape of 
services, anthems, and organ fugues, has been familiar to him from 
childhood ; whilst dramatic music has been merely a study, not a 
daily and hourly practice. Hezekiah proves Dr Armes to be a com- 
ss leanings towards the ecclesiastical school ; yeamore, it places 
im amongst the highest of the clever and active young men now 
leaping and capering upon the whilom drowsy organ-stool. The 
first few bars of the cantata set the hearer at his ease. He was imme- 
diately aware that the composer is no novice in contrapuntal art, and 
assured that the science of harmony is familiar to him. He sees 
that the music has the dignified mien and majestic carriage of the 
fathers and nobles of the art. Everything, then, is taken for granted 
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as sound and scholarly ; science is at the helm, though the craft 
may not be wafted or impelled by genius. The ancient lines upon 
which musical fabrics were usually erected are now called into ques- 
tion. It is contended by some that the placing together of separate 
pieces—solo, duet, trio, and chorus—is false to nature and art. The 
walls of the chambers of melody and halls of harmony, with the 
connecting passages of recitative, and every other arbitrary parti- 
tion, they would break down, contending they form prison cells 
where genius is chained and kept in servitude. ‘‘ Music,” say 
they, ‘‘ should not copy the architect, nor any other worker, but go 
to nature. It should not build, but grow like the tree of the forest. 
All parts should be related and tied together as intimately and 
naturally as root, branch, stem, leaf, and blossom, all vivified 
with the glorious currents of poetic life.” Dr Armes does not 
affect to have caught the spirit of these modern doctrines, but in- 
clines rather to old forms. He has built; but the building 
is well-constructed, harmonious in proportion and _ style. 
Unlike some composers of the composite order, who build one 
room Purcell, another Handel, a whole storey Mendelssohn, 
daubing the outside with Wagner stucco, and proclaim to a 
gaping world something new, Hezkiah has unity, whether or no 
that unity may spring from individuality. Dr Armes conducted 
with ability. The vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, 
Mr E. Lloyd, and Mr Lewis Thomas. To the tenor is allotted the 
music assigned to the title réle, and Mr Lloyd gave it with a fervour 
and dignity that made the part stand out in all necessary promi- 
nence, heart-broken utterances being relieved by manliness of 
voice and style which secured general sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. The chorus and band did their duty nobly. The composer 
received an ovation at the termination of his work. Such ap- 
plause should be an incentive to further efforts and greater 
successes. A series of well-chosen songs, by the above-named 
artists, joined by Miss D’Alton and Mr Bernard Lane, followed. 
The choir gave Mr Rea’s charming part-song, ‘‘Parted.” The 
quality of this composition would have justified Mr Rea in 
placing something more considerable of his own in the programme ; 
but he is an artist as modest as true. Mr Pollitzer played 
his own Romance and Polonaise with effect. This gentleman 
is also a real and unaffected artist. Saturday evening’s programme 
was of a popular order, giving delight toa large audience. The 
“classical,” however, was not forgotten, inasmuch as Mr Walter 
Bache played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, while the 
orchestra gave a fine performance of Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony. 
Mr T, A. Alderson dia excellently throughout the week as organist 
and accompanist ; and it need not be said that Mr Rea conducted 
with untiring zeal and consummate tact. p. 
November 12th, 1877. 
———0 —— 


The programme of the first of the concerts at the Chatelet, so 
admirably directed by M. Colonne, was a long one, made longer by 
the intolerable system of encores. The selection included 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” the fourth movement (Marche 
au Supplice) being encored and repeated. On the back of the 
printed programme were unfolded the poetical ideas which originated 
this extraordinary work. Could not Chopin have made us feel the 
force of an idea of that kind in one of his waltzes or nocturnes better 
than Berlioz, with his five movements and the help of two bells? 
Merely a suggestion.* The piece next in importance was C. Saint- 
Saéns Concerto ‘‘ en sol mineur” (G minor—‘‘ By Abbs!”), played 
by Mdme ©. Montigny-Rémaury. This lady, who has a light, 
facile finger, and considerable powers of execution, was most 
deservedly recalled for her spirited and intelligent performance. 
Moreover, she played ‘‘ sans book.” Perhaps, af we shall 
have conductors and men at arms performing their allotted 
tasks “sans book.” An interméde from Gluck’s Orphée was the occa- 
sion of exhibiting the talent of the chief flautist in the orchestra, 
M. Contié, who played well and with deserved success some ballet 
music from Rameau’s Fétes d’Hebé (the latter part encored). 
Die Zauberflite (divine Mozart !), and the Wedding March from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, with which Mendelssohn (like 
Meyerbeer, in another way—see Le Prophéte), seems to have fixed 
the boundaries of the ‘‘ Marches” (King Arthur’s ‘Marches ”), 
completed the programme, and left the hearers satiated ‘‘at the full.” 

. WPolkaw. 

By no means. The suggestion is a bad one. Compared with 
Berlioz, Chopin was a morbidly sentimental flea by the side of a 
furiously roaring lion—or a corner in a garden (where sensitive 
plants, convolvuluses, and other timid flowers of weakly nerve, 
abound) to a vast, unshaven, impenetrable forest, infested with 
savage beasts, whose hunger and thirst must be incontinently 
appeased.—D, P.] 











MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


At Mr Hallé’s concert last week, Spohr’s ‘‘ Power of Sound” 
was the symphony of the evening, and a finer performance of this 
interesting, and presumably great work, was never heard in Man- 
chester. Mr Hallé played othe Rondo Brillante in E flat 
with the orchestra, and several solos from Chopin. The overtures 
were Weber’s Oberon and Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, with Wagner’s 
ending ; and the singers of the evening were Mdlles Friedlander and 
Redeker, both of whom are always welcome here. 

Mr De Jong’s concert, on Saturday, was very well attended, the 
attraction being a troupe of travelling artists, of whom Mdme 
Trebelli was the most famous, and, as might be inferred, without 
the names of the others being given, the most accomplished. Mdlle 
Basiliet did not quite fulfil the expectations raised by the annnounce- 
ment that she was ‘‘the eminent soprano from St Petersburgh.” 
Miss Annie Williams, always pleasing here, and Mr Barton 
McGuckin has been a great favourite since his first appearance in 
Manchester. Herr Conrad Behrens, the popular basso, Mr E. Cowen, 
and a clever violinist, M. Jaquinot, were also of the party. 

At the Prince’s Theatre crowded houses have assembled nightly, 
to hear the Carl Rosa opera company. Maritana, The Bohemian 
Girl, Satanella, and Faust are still attractive, and Macfarren’s Robin 
Hood has been given for the first time in Manchester. But the 
most brilliant success of the engagement has been Nicolai’s The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. This brilliant and sparkling opera is 
admirably put on the stage, and the principal parts are all admir- 
ably supported. Mr Aynsley Cook’s Falstaff is more than clever, 
aa Mr Lyall, as Slender, is a Shakesperian study. Miss Gaylord’s 
Mrs Ford is one of that accomplished lady’s best impersonations ; 
and Miss Yorke, Miss Cora Stuart, Mr J. W. Turner, Mr Ludwig, 
and the other actors all deserve commendation. Prediction is pro- 
verbially unsafe, but I shall be astonished if, when Mr Carl Rosa 
next goes to London, The Merry Wives of Windsor does not prove 
one of the most attractive operas in his repertory. Let us not 
forget to add that Mdme Blanche Cole is singing splendidly, and 
that in Maritana, Marguerite, Maid Marion, and Satanella, her 
brilliant vocalization has been as much admired as ever. Mr 
Packard, too, is received with well-deserved favour. To-night 
Mdme Blanche Cole will sing in The Crown Diamonds. 

To-morrow night Judas Maccabeus will be given at Mr Hallé’s 
concert, with Mdme Nouver, Mrs Knox, Mr Lloyd, and Signor Foli 
as the solo singers. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr Frederic Archer. 

Monpay, Ocr. 29th.—Sonata, in D minor (G. Merkel); Allegretto, 
in D (Frederic Archer); Prelude and Fugue in G major (Book II., No. 7) 
(J. S. Bach); Grand Fantaisie de Concert (J. Callaerts) ; Overture, 
Stradella (Flotow). 

Tvrespay, Ocr. 30th.—Grand Cheur, in E flat (A. Guilmant); 
Pastorale (P. Trillat); Adagio and Allegro (Second Symphony) (Haydn); 
Selection, Lara (Maillart) ; Overture, 7 Templario (O. Nicolai). 

Wepyespay, Ocr. 31st.—Sonata, (No, 2) (Hamilton Clarke); Alle- 
gretto Scherzando (Sonata, in D, for piano and ’cello) (Mendelssohn) ; 
Schiller March (Meyerbeer) ; Andante con Moto (Second Symphony) (A. 
Hesse) ; Overture, Der Schwedensee (R. Emmerick). 

Tuurspay, Noy. 1st.—Grand Cheeur, in D (A, Guilmant) ; Serenade, 
in F (Hamilton Clarke); Selection, L’Etoile du Nord (Meyerbeer); Toc- 
cata and Fugue on the name BACH (J. A. van Eyken); Overture, 
Egmont (Beethoven). 

Fripay, Noy. 2nd.—Fantasia, in C minor (H. Berens) ; “La Pas- 
torale ’ (A. Mailly); Prelude and Fugue, in E major (E. F. Richter) ; 
Selection, Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Overture, Justin (Handel), 

Saturpay, Nov. 3rd.—Sonata (No. 1) (Mendelssohn); Andante 
(Sonata for ’cello and piano, in B flat) (Mendelssohn) ; Selection, Elijah 
(Mendelssohn) ; Overture, Athalie (Mendelssohn). 











KénicsperG (Prussta).—The first Orchestral Concert, under 
Capellmeister Hillmann, took place at the new Bourse, on Tuesday, 
the 6th of November. The second part of the iy aes contained 
Beethoven’s Second Sinfonie (in D major). The introduction of a 
soloist on so exceptional an instrument as the harp proved a matter 
of congratulation for the concert direction, and might be imitated 
with equal results elsewhere. Mr Lockwood, a recent acquisition 
of the director of the opera (Herr Stigmann), played the difficult but 
effective fantasia of Parish-Alvars, dedicated to Thalberg, with such 
finished execution as to win a general and deserved re- 
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MUSIC A SCIENCE OF NUMBERS, 
By WiLu1amM CHAPPELL. 
(Concluded from page 747.) 


And now for the practical use of these figures, for, although the 
harmonic scale may be referred to, they are most easily remem- 
bered. All young pupils are taught the difference between an 
octave, a fifth, a fourth, and a third, upon the pianoforte, and it 
is only to associate the numbers with those intervals, to find out 
the best bass, and every admissible bass. All octaves are in the 
ratio of 2 to 1, whether it be 4 to 2, 8to4, or 16to8. All fifths 
are in the ratio of 3 to 2, all fourths in that of 4 to 3, all major 
thirds 5 to 4, and minor thirds 6 to 5. 

For instance, in the key of C, C to F above it is a fourth, and 
F is No. 4, therefore, the F, two octaves below, is the consonant 
bass; whereas, if we strike G with the C above, C becomes the 
natural bass to that interval. The most consonant basses are 
always found in the lowest numbers, because the proportion of con- 
sonant vibrations is there greatest. Thus, from D to G is also a 
fourth, in the key of C, but the numbers are 9 to 12, with a remote 
bass in C, and there will be 21 vibrations, of which only two 
will coincide in every cycle—] of the 8, with 1 of the 9. Then, 
the proportion of non-coincidence will be so great as to make the 
sound unpleasing to the ear. But as 9 to 12 is in the ratio of 3 to 
4, we have the best bass in these lowest numbers, and take G. By 
the various basses to intervals we modulate into other keys. 

At the International Exhibition, held at South Kensington in 
1862, Mr Saxe, the eminent inventor of Saxe Horns, exhibited 
an immense horn with an exceedingly long coil of tube, and, 
perhaps, standing six feet in height. When asked by the jury 
the object of this excessive size and length, he answered ‘‘C’est 
pour jouer dans le cinquiéme étage "—‘‘It is for playing in the 
fifth octave,” and he produced with facility any of the sixteen 
tones and semitones of that octave from it. Half the length of 
any open conical tube is expended upon its second note, the octave. 
No human power could have blown the low notes of that horn. 
Supposing it to have been tuned to the lowest C upon the piano- 
forte, with thirty-three vibrations in a second, as the usual French 
pitch, it would have had 66, 132, 264, and 528 for his first, second 
third and fourth octaves, while his fifth octave would commence 

on treble C, with 528, and extend to C above the lines with 1056 
vibrations in a second of time. It would thus be within the 
power of the lungs. He utilized only from the 16th to the 32nd 
part of his enormous tube, but it gave him the command of the 
semitones. 

This great encumbrance of length is not necessary in a cylindrical 
stopped tube, It will take up its own octave according to the 
ratio of its length to its diameter. We have here an example, 
in a resonating tube invented by Sir Charles Wheatstone just 
fifty years ago. The lecture for which he invented it was after- 
wards reported in the twenty-fifth volume of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, Literature, and Art, January to March, 1828. Both he 
and I knew Eulenstein, an accomplished musician, whose admirable 
skill in playing upon the Jew’s harp was the inducing cause of 
that particular lecture. Eulenstein had a peculiar facility for 
contracting and expanding the cavity of his mouth, through the 
pliability of his very thin cheeks and by the management of his 
tongue, so that he could fit them for any harmonic note within a 
certain compass. Wheatstone then gave the law, that a perfect 
harmonic scale might be drawn from a single tuning-fork, or from 
the vibrating tongue of a Jew’s harp, by resonators adapted, or 
adapting themselves, to multiples of the original number of vibra- 
tions. ‘‘I took,” said Sir Charles, ‘‘a tube, closed at one end by 
a movable piston, and placed before its end the branch [or prong] of a 
vibrating tuning-fork of the ordinary pitch—C. The length of 
the column of air [within the tube] was six inches. On diminish- 
ing the length of the column of air to three inches [by 
moving up the piston], the sound of the tuning-fork was no 
longer reciprocated [in unison], but its octave was produced.” 
‘It is, therefore, evident from experiments,” says he, ‘‘that a 
column of air may vibrate by reciprocation, not only with another 
body whose vibrations are isochronous [or in unison] with its own, 
but also when the number of its own vibrations is any multiple of 
the sounding body.” Again, he says: ‘‘No other sounds can be 
produced by reciprocation from a column of air, but those which are 
perfectly identical with the multiplications of the original vibrations of 
the tuning-fork or the tongue of the Jew’s harp.” I produced the 


original tube in this room about two years ago, to check a recent 
theory—that resonators strengthened the ear, and answered only in 
unison, and Sir Charles ordered this one for me, made by Mr Groves, 
under his own superintendence. The improvement in this is, that the 
piston now works in a groove and is not liable to stick, Two 





octaves are produced from the tongue of one Jew’s harp as rapidly 
as the piston can be moved up and down. There is no slurring 
between one sound and another, but clear jumps from one multiple 
to another, and every one of them may be arrested and heard by 
itself by checking the piston. But, although I am glad to produce 
this tube before ht who were not present on the last occasion, and 
to do honour to the memory of our eminent vice-president, who 
declined to refer in any way to himself, I have another motive also, 
This is a principle which has never been utilized. We have had 
pe stopped at the top, like the usual pitch-pipe, but they have 

een found too slow in action to be suitable for any other purpose. 
This is rapidity itself, and might surely be utilized for some such 
purpose as pedal pipes for an organ, The piston can be balanced 
outside to the greatest nicety, and one such pipe will take the scale 
of C, and another that of F. All that is required is to blow across the 
top in the manner of the Pandean pipes, or, as it appears, better 
still, to set free a fan or cogged to ll 9 the mouth tuned to each of 
the two fundamental notes. The wheel might be set free by the 
action of the foot upon the pedal. It is now well known that the 
length of a 32 or a 16 foot pipe may be greatly reduced by breadth 
of scale. We Europeans have made little, if any, use of resonators, 
and yet they have been long in use in Java, The drawing on the 
wall is of an instrument, brought from Java by Sir Stamford Raffles 
more than half a century ago. There is one of the same kind in the 
British Museum. But this is perhaps of greater interest, as it may 
have suggested to Wheatstone the principle of the resonating tube. 
The natives of Java cast metal plates which they suspend in a row 
upon strings, and strike them with drum-sticks, which are fitted 
into circular heads. As all cast metal is more or less false in tone, 
owing to inequalities and lack of homogeneity, they place some of 
the largest bamboos, cut to short lengths, and placed upright, under 
the metal, to make the true sounds of these resonators overcome 
the false harmonics of the metal plates. 

Resonators were used in the theatres of ancient Greece—we here 
find them used in Java; but these powerful auxiliaries to tone still 
await their development in modern Europe. 

And now, in conclusion, permit me to draw your attention to a 
harmonium with two keyboards, the upper one having four octaves 
of our scale tuned without tempering, and the lower with the five 
octaves of the harmonic scale, and the sixteen notes in the fifth 
octave. Much has been said of the harmonic scale, and this is 

rhaps the only instrument on which the harmonics can be fully 

eard and sustained for experimental use. 


cee (Qe 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 

Le tour du Monde en 80 jours has proved such a “ grand 
spectacle,” that the managers have decided to give it a run of 
twenty-eight consecutive nights, and one or two afternoon per- 
formances. It is magnificently mounted. The troupe of artists, 
the ballet of thirty, the scenery, machinery, costumes, and the 
elephant, are all from the theatre of the Porte St Martin, Paris. 
The first night it began at 7, and the curtain fell at 1.35 a.m. on 
Sunday morning. The Salle Monsigny has been crammed on each 
of the four representations, and the “ regiseur” hasa hard time 
of it, from 10 till 4 daily, booking places a week in advance. La 
Belle Hélene “ came off” on October 27th, when Mdlle Flachat 
delighted every one by her impersonation of the heroine. Don 
Cesar de Bazan and Latude (a long drama) are the only other 
novelties since I last wrote. 

As we are likely to be “ going round the world” every evening 
for seven hours (beg pardon! eighty days) for the next fortnight, 
I do not expect to have anything to write about, so pray don’t 
send me to the right about, if you do not hear from me till 
December. 

I hear that M. Brasseur, of the Palais-Royal, Paris, is retiring 
shortly from the stage, and is making “ ses adieux ” in La C ey 
La Mariée du Mardi Gras, Le Carnaval d'un merle blanc, Le plus 
heureux des trois, et Dott on le dire? and that Gil Perés, of the 
same theatre, is very i/ with typhoid fever. : 

X. T. R. 


Boulogne-sur-mer, 7th Nov., 1877. 





Wemar.—M. Camille Saint-Saéns has been stopping here to 
superintend the production of his opera, Samson et Dalila, at the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre. The first performance is fixed for the 18th 
inst. He has, also, been playing at Leipsic, Warsaw, Breslau, 
Cassel, Brunswick, and other towns, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


The 20th season of these excellent entertainments, which have 
done so much for the progress of musical taste in a serious direction, 
began on Monday night, at St James’s Hall, in the presence of a 
numerous, attentive, and thoroughly art-loving audience. Con- 
spicuous among the rest were the shilling tenants of the orchestra, 
who time out of mind have constituted a solid bulwark, and by their 
keen appreciation of the ‘‘chamber-compositions” of the great 
masters exercised a sympathetic influence. Mr Arthur Chappell 
has acted prudently in allowing no encroachment whatever upon the 
privilege of those who were really the first and have remained 
the most constant among his supporters. Without the ‘‘shilling 
orchestra,” the Popular Concerts would hardly have maintained the 
high position universally accorded them. The aristocratic and 
fashionable world came after, not leading, but led by less pretentious 
members of the community—which in the case of Italian opera, now 
so generally popular with all classes, was precisely the reverse. It 
is, however, in any circumstances, gratifying to observe that 
such music as, from November in one year to mid-spring in the 
year following, may be heard, week after week, in St James’s Hall, 
obtains at this period, and has for many years enjoyed, unanimous 
recognition. This, in the instance of the Popular Concerts, could 
never have occurred had the scheme upon which they were origin- 
ally instituted been once departed from, or, in fact, in any material 
sense disregarded. Happily their founder, wise in his generation, be- 
lieved that there existed in London a public not only able to under- 
stand but likely to support such entertainments; and thus the 
quartet, sonata, and all the diversities of this especially engaging 
form which the plastic art of music is enabled to assume, no longer 
appeal exclusively to a privileged few, but to the enquiring and 
anxious-to-be-instructed many. In accordance with his almost 


invariable custom, on the first night of a new season, Mr Arthur 
Chappell’s programme was made up of recognized masterpieces, with 


artists in every way competent to give them due effect. There 
were two quartets for stringed instruments, a trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, and a pianoforte solo—not, be it understood, 
a mere vehicle for the exhibition of pretentious ‘‘ virtuosity,” but a 
classical piece from the pen of a classical composer. The quartets 
were the first of Schumann’s ‘‘Op. 44,” and one by Haydn in B flat, 
in its way never excelled even by that genial and prolific composer 
—as truly ‘Father of the Quartet” as he was ‘Father of the 
Symphony.” Schumann’s work—styled ‘‘in A minor,” though the 
allegro and adagio are both in F major—is, perhaps, the best of the 
series of three (his only attempts of the kind that are known) 
inscribed to his contemporary and intimate friend, ‘‘ Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy.” Though placed before, instead of after, the 
quartet by Haydn, the elder composer fairly stood his ground, if 
only on account of a more spontaneous flow of melody, and, with 
less apparent labour, far greater power of development, derived from 
a mastery of the art of counterpoint to which Schumann could lay 
no equal claim. The quartet players on the present occasion— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, acknowledged ‘‘ Queen of Violinists,” and, 
by the way, a somewhat formidable rival to the accepted ‘‘ Kings,” 
of the instrument she professes, Herr L. Ries, who has held the 
post of second violin since the Monday Popular Concerts were set 
on foot (February, 1859), Mr Zerbini, not only a perfect master 
of the viola, but an accomplished musician in the bargain, and 
Signor Piatti, who now, as for very many years past, stands alone 
among violoncellists—were equally at home in Schumann and in 
Haydn. A more deeply considered—a finer execution, in short—of 
each quartet could hardly have been dreamed of, even by their 
respective authors. Schumann’s work, with its earnest thought and 
Occasional reminiscences of Mendelssohn, has never been more 
thoroughly enjoyed. Those who left the hall before that of Haydn 
lost a treat which all who stayed to hear it, from the first note 
to the last, fully appreciated. 

The pianist was Mdlle Anna Mehlig, an artist of superior attain- 
ments, not less conversant with Beethoven than with Mendelssohn, 
whose wonderful Trio in C minor (No, 2), in which she was supported 





by Mdme Neruda and Signor Piatti, began the second part of the 
concert. Mdlle Mehlig selected for her solo display the ingenious 
variations composed by Beethoven on themes already employed in 
his music to the ballet of Prometheus, and used some time later, to 
still higher purpose, in his magnificent Hroica symphony. They 
present many difficulties, but none such to give the slightest trouble 
to the fair German pianist, whose admirable performance, listened 
to with evident interest, won general and well-merited applause. 
There was no other solo, The vocal music, exclusively German and 
contributed by German artists of acknowledged repute—Mdlles 
Friedlander (soprano) and Redeker (contralto)—comprised two duets 
by Mendelssohn and two by Rubinstein, all extremely well sung. 
The accompaniments to these were played by Sir Julius Benedict in 
the finished manner for which he is eminently distinguished. It 
may be remarked of this programme that every piece, vocal and 
instrumental, the Moldavian Rubinstein’s duets excepted, was Ger- 
man, and that the performers, vocal and instrumental, were 
exclusively foreigners. The fact gives rise to considerations not 
undeserving future comment. Viewed as a whole, however, the 
593d ‘‘ Popular Concert” was fully worthy its precursors, and calcu- 
lated to maintain the repute of an institution which has taken firm 
root in the public musical mind, 

The first Saturday concert is announced for the 17th inst., when, 
among other things, Mdme Norman-Neruda is to lead Schubert’s 
charming ‘‘Styrian quartet” in A minor, into the feeling of which 
she enters so heartily. —Times. 


—o-——— 


DR BUNNETT. 
(From the ‘* Eastern Daily Press.”) 

At a preliminary meeting, held at the Guildhall, the Mayor of 
Norwich (R. Coller, Esq.) in the chair, it was unanimously resolved 
to give a complimentary concert, for the benefit of Dr Bunnett, in 
St Andrew’s Hall, on the 28th inst. It was felt that Dr Bunnett was 
entitled to some mark of sympathy in not obtaining the post of 
Cathedral organist after a faithful and most successful deputyship of 
more than a quarter of a century, and that without such expression 
of public sympathy he would appear to remain under an undeserved 
censure. A committee was then formed to carry out the project, 
which included the names of the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, Clare Sewell 
Read, Esq., M.P., and the most influential people of the city; Mr 
Alderman Howlett as hon. treasurer, and Mr Charles E. Noverre 
as hon. secretary. The committee have already secured the services 
of Miss Blanche Lucas (soprano) and Miss Annie Buttwerworth 
(contralto). Sir Julius Benedict has consented to come from London 
and conduct, and also play in a pianoforte duet with Dr Bunnett. 
Mr. H. Kingston Rudd and others have also offered their services, 
and Messrs Broadwood & Sons have volunteered to send one of their 
concert grand pianofortes expressly for the concert. Further arrange- 
ments are being made to insure for the concert a complete success in 
every particular. It appears vain to hope the Dean will reverse his 
former decision. One gentleman from Halifax has already been down, 
but his visit proved unsuccessful. Negotiations are, however, it is 
believed, opened with another gentleman, which, it is currently re- 
ported, may result in the appointment being filled. We are quite 
confident that no one but a third or fourth-rate musician, or one of 
small experience, will come to Norwich under the circumstances, 

Names oF CoMMITTEE, 

R. Coller, Esq.,Mayor | E. Cooper Walter Ovenbury, Esq. 
E. K. Harvey, Esq., | Horace Hill, Mus.Bac.} H. Kingston Rudd, Esq. 
Deputy Mayor F. A. Mann, Esq. Francis Salton, Esq. 
J. J. Colman, M.P. | aise Merler Esq Henry Stevenson, Esq. 
C. S. Read, M.P. >“ | J. O. Howard Taylor, 
Samuel Newman, Esq. 


Godfrey Barnard = ’ 
Edward S. Bignold | William Norgate,Eeq.| Rey. ‘J. C. Girling 





HamBureu.—Herr Franz von Holstein’s historico-romantio 
opera, Die Hochlinder, has been produced at the Stadttheater with 
complete success. The composer and author—for Herr von Hol- 
stein has written both libretto and music—had to appear repeatedly 
on the first night, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Faithful to his pledge, the Director of Her Majesty's Theatre gave 
his subscribers no fewer than six operas last week—and each, it 
should be added, with a certain general efficiency. The Zrovatore, 
with which the projected series of representations began, was 
followed by Lucia di Lammermoor, the part of the heroine being 
sustained by Mdlle, Alwina Valleria with her accustomed ability an 
success. It is no little to say in favour of this clever lady that 
whenever, in no matter what circumstances, her aid may be required, 
she is always prepared. With such competent and willing artists at 
hand, the manager can rest assured that the doors of his establish- 
ment will be open to the public for some kind of entertainment more 
or less acceptable. Their value, if only on that account, is genuine. 
But opera-goers need scarcely be reminded that Mdlle. Valleria has 
merits claiming independent recognition ; and a strong sense of this 
was manifested in the hearty approval bestowed on her impersona- 
tion of Donizetti's most romantic heroine. Beyond stating that the 
other conspicuous parts in Lucia were entrusted to Signors Fancelli 
(Edgardo) and Galassi (Enrico), it would be superfluous to add one 
other word about an opera which, though unequal in various 
respects, has, since its first production at Naples more than 40 years 
ago, kept a place in the Italian repertory wherever Italian music 'is 
esteemed. 

As Mdlle Anna di Belocca was indisposed on Tuesday, which 
explains why Lucia was substituted for /1 Barbiere, so Mdlle Mila 
Rodani, another young singer of charming promise and already 
admitted talent, was indisposed on the following evening. On this 
occasion, however, there was no necessity to change the opera—Un 
Ballo in Maschera—an experienced and invariably ready artist being 
again at disposal, in the person of Mdlle Bauermeister, who sus- 
tained the part of Oscar—not merely with credit to herself—but to 
the satisfaction of her hearers. This was fortunate for Mdlle 
Caroline Salla, who thus enjoyed an opportunity, in the character of 
Renato’s unhappy wife, for renewing the favourable impression 
created by her Amelia on the occasion of her début at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the spring and summer season. That the young French 
lady is an actress of the true stamp was shown both in the scene of 
the stolen interview with Duke Riccardo, who so unworthily 
requites the services of his truest friend, Renato, and in that where 
Amelia is compelled by her husband to draw the paper which affords 
its vengeful recipient the privilege of assassinating his liege and 
master. In both instances Mdlle Salla was admirable. A little 

more physical power alone is wanting to enable her to become a 
lyric comedian of the first rank ; and even this may be attained. It 
is long since a stranger at once so accomplished and so sympathetic 
has appeared among us. A new tenor, moreover, who assumes the 
stage-appellative of ‘‘ Runcio” may also thank Mdlle Bauermeister 
that the Ballo in Maschera was not laid aside for another work. 
“Signor Runcio,” then—since as such we are bound to style him— 
achieved a real success. He is the fortunate possessor of a tenor 
voice, the quality of which, from the very beginning, invited atten- 
tion ; and, what is of equal consequence, it appears to have been 
cultivated in the right direction. Without being prepared to offer a 
definite judgment as regards the absolute claims of this new tenor, 
or speculating with confidence upon the chances of his future career, 
any well-instructed amateur must have felt that the necessary means 
were there, and that if Signor Runico, not quite persuaded of his own 
absolute perfection, as happens frequently to beginners (tenors es- 
pecially), thinks seriously of studying his art, the fairest prospects are 
open to him. Taken as a whole, his Riccardo the other night would 
fully justify such an opinion. Signor Runcio’s voice is at present 
inadequately developed ; but its tones are seldom otherwise than 
agreeable, while he has the rare merit of discretion, never over- 
exerting himself, and thus never open to the charge of exaggeration. 
To have written thus much amounts to something more than ordinary 
praise of a young aspirant ; and when it is added that Signor Runcio 
bears himself well on the stage, and seems to enter with earnestness 
into the spirit of the words he has to deliver and the character he 
endeavours to portray, no more need be added—at least for the 
present. He was received with general acceptance, and, in our 
opinion, deservedly so. At the same time, doubtless, he will shortly 
chalienge consideration in another part, not necessarily more impor- 
tant, but of a different complexion. It will suffice to add that 
Signor Galassi was the Renato of the evening, Mdme Demeric 
Lablache being Ulrica; and that the execution of the music, under 
Signor Li Calsi’s superintendence, was almost uniformly 
excellent. The famous quintet, ‘‘E scherz’ od é follia,” in which 
all the chief artists took part, obtained its customary encore. The 
next opera was Rigoletto, noticeable, as before, for the thoughtful 
and elaborate impersonation of the Court Jester by Signor 
Del Puente, the other leading parts falling once again to 
Mdlle, Valleria (Gilda) and Signor Fancelli (the Duke), 





Mdme Lablache assuming that of Maddalena, while the subordinate 
characters were in more or less efficient keeping. To Rigoletto suc- 
ceeded Le Nozze di Figaro, in which a fresh new-comer, Mdlle Parodi, 
made her début as the Countess, singing with taste and feeling both 
the airs, ‘‘ Porgi amor ” and ‘‘ Dove sono,” in the latter of which she 
was, with justice, greatly applauded. We hope to hear more of this 
lady. The other parts were in more or less experienced’ hands. 
Mdme Marie Roze, for example, was Susanna, and Mdlle Anna di 
Belocca played the sprightly page, Cherubino, in the sprightliest 
manner, looking the character, as may be readily imagined, and 
winning an encore in the always attractive romance, ‘ Voi che 
sapete!” The most marked vocal success of Mdme Marie Roze was 
in the soliloquy of the garden scene, ‘‘Deh vieni non tardar,” 
—unanimously applauded. The Figaro was Signor Galassi; the 
Count Almaviva, Signor Del Puente ; the other personages being 
represented with equal care and intelligence. But Mozart's inimit- 
able work has of late years, happily, become almost as familiar 
as the most widely-known of bond fide Italian operas ; and to do 
more than reiterate the fact of its being ever welcome is unnecessary. 

The opera on Saturday evening was Robert le Diable, with a cast 
little different in its important essentials from that of last summer, 
when Malle Caroline Salla was the Alice. For example, we had again 
Signor Fancelli as Robert, Signor Foli as Bertram, Signor Rinaldini 
is, we tae Madlle Vaileria as Isabella, and Mdme Katti Lanner as 
the ‘Abbess, in the scene of the resuscitation of the nuns. There re- 
mains, therefore, only to speak of the one novelty in the cast—the 
Alice of Mdme Marie Roze. The career of the young French lady 
selected expressly by Auber to undertake the leading part in Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur, one of the freshest and most genial, 
though one of his latest operas, has been uniformly successful ; but 
it is only of recent years that she has devoted herself to opera in 
which the higher dramatic attributes are indispensable. Her Alice 
may be pronounced her worthiest achievement in this new line, and 
certainly justifies friends and admirers in believing that she is des- 
tined sooner or later to make it her own. Mdme Roze being only 
engaged for a month at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and subsequently 
going to America, it was but fair that she should be allowed this 
opportunity of exhibiting the versatility of her powers. That her 
assumption of Alice was highly approved by the enormous audience 
crowding the theatre on Saturday night was evidenced by the fre- 
quent applause. In her first air, when Alice communicates to 
Robert his mother’s final bequest, she made an impression not to be 
mistaken ; while in the cavern scene (Act 3) in the soliloquy, ‘‘ Nel 
lasciar la Normandia,” she strengthened that impression, which the 
subsequent interview with Bertram, where Mdme Roze’s acting was 
both earnest and intelligent, further confirmed. The succeeding 
trio (unaccompanied), in which Robert, as well as Bertram, tales 
part, was equally successful. After this it may be well understood 
that the grand final trio (Act 5), the culminating point of the opera, 
was effective in comparison. In short, Mdme Roze may be congratu- 
lated on a performance more than ordinarily good of one of the most 
difticult parts in the modern lyric repertory. She must strive, never- 
theless, to reach still nearer the goal she clearly now aspires to. 
She has genuine intelligence, added to proportionate physical re- 
sources, to the further cultivation of both which she must apply 
herself with artistic perseverance. Mdlle Valleria was encored in 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime,” and fully earned the distinction.—7Zimes. 


—— 


Mr Mapleson continues the nightly performances of Italian 
opera, so as to show that, in the absence of a ‘*star,” he is alive 
to the value of a good ensemble. The parts in each work are 80 
well filled that none, save the unreasonably exigent, can fail to 
derive enjoyment from them, and there is little doubt that the 
manager will obtain the support of all amateurs who love opera 
for its own sake rather than bor the sake of those who may chance 
to be famous among its interpreters. // Barbiere had been 
announced for Tuesday night, with Mdlle de Belocca as Rosina, 
and Sig. Bettini as Almaviva, but neither of these artists was able 
to appear, and, in the emergency, Mr Mapleson put up Lucia, with 
Mdile Valleria as the heroine, Sig. Fancelli as — 5 ge and Sig. 
Galassi as Enrico. Mdlle Valleria again asserted her value as a 
clever singer and an acceptable actress ; one, moreover, who shows 
good judgment by never pretending to do that which lies beyond 
her powers. Her means are considerable, as we have often pointed 
out, and she uses them well, while carefully refraining from oe 
upon them an undue strain. On this occasion she several times 
won the attentive regard of the audience, who did not fail to 
bestow genuine applause. The other principal artists en ed 
upon Donizetti's well-worn opera have played in it so often that 
it will suffice to speak of them as sustaining their several 
reputations, and helping in the old measure to attain a good general 
result, 
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Un Ballo in Maschera, one of Mr Mapleson’s revivals last season, 
was produced on by age > the part of Amelia being sustained 
by Malle Caroline Salla, who, if we remember rightly, made her 
début in it. Again this accomplished young y achieved a 
success beyond the power of cavil, That her efforts were appre- 
ciated to the full extent of their worth we do not say, but worth 
does not depend upon acknowledgment, and Mdlle "3 repre- 
sentation of the unhappy heroine deserves to be accounted of 
uncommon value, The artist’s success in the trying third act was 
gained by means of good singing and intelligent, often powerful, 
acting, while in the scene of the fatal lottery Mdlle Salla deepened 
the impression previously made, and won the plaudits of every 
amateur in the house. dme Lablache did good service as Ulrica, 
and Mdme Bauermeister, in the absence of Malle Rodani, through 
illness, sang Oscar’s music very sy though she lacked the 
necessary sprightliness of manner. Signor Galassi was a familiar 
Renato, and not less welcome than familiar; the conspirators were 
represented by M. Gonnet and Signor Franceschi, and the part of 
Ricardo served to introduce a débutant, Signor Runzio, who promises 
to be a tenor of much value. Signor Runzio has a fairly good stage 
presence ; though showing no signs of being a great actor, he goes 
through the business of his part like an artist of intelligence and 
experience ; he has an agreeable voice, sufficiently strong, and at the 
same time flexible, and he sings as one trained upon a good legiti- 
mate method. We must, of course, know more of this gentleman 
before presuming to estimate his exact worth; but it is something 
that he should have created a desire to know more, and won, at a 
stroke, the favourable consideration of his audience. His future 
appearances cannot fail to command attention. The general per- 
formance of Un Ballo under Signor Li Calsi’s direction was satis- 
factory ; but we do not approve the introduction into the ball scene 
of some commonplace, not to say vulgar, dance music for an object 
scarcely worth the risk of censure.—Daily Telegraph. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 


The second town in the kingdom has at length removed one cause 
of self-reproach. Till last night Glasgow had no public hall worthy, 
by reason of dimensions and general convenience, to be the meeting- 
place of its citizens. The want was sadly felt in connection with 
musical gatherings, and as long ago as 1871 steps were taken towards 
the erection of a suitable building. Obstacles, however, stood in 
the way of immediately carrying out the scheme then proposed, and 
the festival of 1874 had to be held in the old and inconvenient City 
Hall, amid the odours of onions, cheese, apples, and other miscel- 
laneous wares, collected in the market underneath. The promoters 
of the new public edifice, however, persevered in their enterprise, 
and now the resolution of a few private persons, unaided by public 
funds of any sort, has endowed the town with a really splendid 
and commodious building, well situated, and adapted for all 
sorts of gatherings, and not over a market. The new hall in- 
cludes many apartments ; in them the Glasgow folk will be able 
to dine and dance and make speeches to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and with an amount of convenience altogether foreign 
to past experience. But here I am only concerned with the music- 
room, which is one of the finest as well as one of the largest in 
the Kingdom. Its length is 185 feet including the recess wherein 
stands the back gallery, the width is 75ft, and the height 58ft, this 
measurement being larger than that of the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall, the Town Hall of Leeds, and both St James’s and Exeter Halls, 
in London, At public meetings the apartment will accommodate 
3,800 persons, but the directors do not propose to admit anything 
like that number when concerts are given, re the fact that 
the mind can hardly be free to enjoy itself, when its close ally, the 
body, is uncomfortable. They have a second set of benches, allowing 
more ample space and making fuller provision for corporeal ease ; 
but even under these circumstances the hall will receive 2,300 
persons, each one of whom is guaranteed a fair share of space by arm- 
rests between the seats. The interior decorations are said to be as 
yet unfinished, and their prevailing loudness of colour may receive 
some modification; while, in any case, the Glasgow climate will 
speedily tone down whatever at present seems glaring. Among the 
conspicuous features of this imposing room is an organ of 64 sounding 
stops, built by Messrs T. Lewis & Uo., London, and having a case 
about which many diverse opinions are likely to arise in point of 
general design and of detail. This erection so harmonizes with the 
architectaral plan of the interior that, apart from a moderate show 
of gilded pipes and a plentiful display of emblematic figures, its real 
character is not very clearly suggested ; but if the musical effect of 
the instrument suffers no harm, the architect may be permitted to 
do what he likes outside, and there is every reason to believe that 





{ 
the organ, even should it offend some eyes, will please every ear. In 
regard to the re er matter of acoustics, the hall is credited, as 
far as it has yet been tried, with success, and on this account the 
Glasgow amateurs should present a thank-offering to the goddess 
Chance, who has bestowed upon them a prize in what is avowedly a 
lottery, and who, moreover, has crowned her goddess by the gift of 
an efficient ventilation. Seeing how many able architects have tried 
to secure like results, as the inevitable outcome of a theory, and have 
wofully failed, there is cause, indeed, for gratitude. enceforth, 
Glasgow, where music has long been ing real progress, can put 
forth all its energies under fitting conditions, and amateurs every- 
where will expect to see the Triennial Festival become a permanent 
and flourishing institution. 

The inauguration, as it is called here, of the new building took 
place last night with a performance of The Messiah, before a 
crowded and brilliant audience. With a Royal Princess residi 
not far away, it was to be expected that the canny qualities o 
Scotchmen would suggest the desirableness of securing her 

resence, with a view to utilizing the strength of Scottish loyalty. 

his was done accordingly, and the opening ceremony took place 
in presence of her Royal Highness the Marchioness of Lorne, 
who, accompanied by her husband and Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
arrived in Glasgow from Roseneath, yesterday afternoon, and in 
the evening were the guests of Sir Jas. Watson. On reaching the 
hall, where the royal party received military honours from a guard 
of Highland volunteers, a simple and appropriate incident took 
place, namely, the presentation to the Princess of a silver gilt 
casket, containing a pro me of the concert and a description 
on vellum of the building. The presentation was made in a brief 
speech by Mr John Matheson, jun., Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; and, after a still more brief acknowledgment, the 
distinguished visitors were escorted to the great hall, where they 
were received with every mark of respect, the chorus singing 
the ‘‘National Anthem,” accompanied on the organ by Mr Best, 
in a style more fanciful than effective. This formal welcome over, 
the oratorio began, and in course of time, when the Princess 
been sufficiently stared at after the manner of Britons, it received 
attention, 

As the present musical resources of Glasgow will come under 
review later in the week, dpropos to doings of more import than a 
performance of 7'he Messiah, my present task is a light one, being 
simply to state that Handel’s masterpiece was, on the whole, effec- 
tively rendered, though not without here and there a blemish ; that 
the soloists, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, zones 
and Signor Foli discharged their familiar task with success ; an 
that the audiente went away gratified with the entire P ma soe ym 
To-morrow evening Professor Macfarren’s cantata, The Lady of 
the Lake, will be produced for the first time in public, and on Friday - 
Herr von Biilow conducts a Beethoven concert.—Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, 14th November. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evenine, November 15thi— 


Rhapsodie sur Cantiques Bretons (No.2) .... +. C. Saint-Saéns. 
Romanza, “Could I through ether fly” ... «.. ~-Molique. 
Allegro Marziale (C major, Op. 60) ... on wee Weber. 

Air with Variations and Finale ove --- H. Smart. 
Fantasia Pastorale ee W. T. Best. 
Overture, Le Pré aux Clercs ... F. Herold, 


SaturpAy AFTERNOON, NovEMBER 17th:— 


Overture to the oratorio The Last Judgment... -» Spohr. 


Andante (A minor) ... w» Th. Salome. 
Organ Sonata... ose see oa Weide dete 
Adagio (E major)... ee <a we G& Merkel. 
Allegretto from the Sixth Quartet ove .» Haydn. 

H. Smart. 


Finale—Allegro pomposo (G major) ... oe 











Nancy Les.—We are informed that the sale of this ballad exceeds 
the number of two thousand copies a week, a circulation that has, 
we believe, never before been reached by any English song. 

Tue Universtry CotLece or WALEs.—The sum of £600, being 
the amount of the surplus arising from the Eisteddfod, has been 
applied as a contribution to the funds of this College. ; 

THE subject of M. Gounod’s new opera, Maitre Pierre, is taken 
from the lite of Abeilard and Heloise, 
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Rubinstein (about English orchestras)—* They don’t leap out to meet me! 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


Directror—Mpe 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL, 








THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
On MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 19, 1877. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET in B flat, No. 9, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rigs, ZEr- 
BINI, and PIATTI A pon oon porn pit an «. Mozart. 

SONG, ‘‘ Thou art weary ""—Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING... Sullivan. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE, in G minor, for pianoforte alone— 

Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG ... sos one oon pee a «. Bach, 


PART II. 

TWO MELODIES, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompani- 

ment—Signor PIATTr! ... ace on se ove coe -»» Molique, 

.. Schubert. 
« Grieg. 
. Franz, 


Letze Hoffnung”... eos 
SONGS, < “ Beim Sonnenuntergang” ... 


(“Thr Ange”... ons ven “6s em on os 
Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
QUARTET in E flat, Op. 38, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, 
Mr Zerpint, and Signor PIarTi ... 
Conductor ... 


THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 17, 1877. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUARTET in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NormMan-NERUDA, MM. L. Rtes, ZER- 
BINI, and PLaTTt ves “ae eos oa ni pol . Schubert, 

SONG, ‘‘ Thou’rt passing hence”—Mr SANTLEY ... nia -» Sullivan, 

VARIATIONS in F minor, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle ANNA 
MEHLIG (first time) ... par sa Be pare poe aaa 

ROMANCE in G, Op. 40, for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA ..,. do a4 6 ees 

AIR, “‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries"—Mr SANTLEY ... aoe poe 

TRIO in B flat, Op. 52, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG, Mdme NorMan-NeERuDA, and 
Signor PITTI ... iit 

Conducto: 


deo ees $id -. Rheinberger, 
. Mr Zersini. 


Haydn, 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 


: «“ nan sale ea ... Rubinstein, 
.. Sir Jutrvs Beyepicr. 


Stalls, 7s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of Austin, 
28, Piccadilly; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street; Keith, Prowse & Oo., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, 
onal Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co’s, 50, New Bond 

reet. 








Pa - DEATH. 
ovember the 14th, CuristoPpHER LonsDA ., of 26, Old 
Bond Street, in his 83rd year. sade 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Str Fiurram or SwarraM.—If Mr Gale were a composer, and 
called on 500 times after his last new opera, we undertake to say 
that he would answer the calls, and make the bows, so expeditiously 
as not to prolong the duration of the performance five minutes. Sir 
Fluffam is altogether wrong about G. F. Pinto, who only left one 
— for the violin, which it is a pity M. Sainton does not know 
and play. 
Dr GiuM.—Our correspondent asks—Is ‘‘ Runzio or Runcio the 
a orthograph ?” We can only reply—‘‘ Whichever you please, 
r Glum,” 











ITALIAN OPERA AT MOSCOW. 
(By Telegraph. ) 

Yesterday Bevignani’s benefit—“ Huguenots ”—with 
Christine Nilsson, Lue, Masini, Jamet, Rota—house 
crowded—no places to be had for the last fortnight—one 
thousand pounds average receipts—Nilsson immense— 
public enthusiastic—great ovation, flowers and presents 
to artists and bénéficiaire—performance lasted till an 
hour past midnight in consequence of re-calls—Season 
going on splendidly.—y From our own correspondent—Moscow, 
Nov, 12th.) 





NOTICE. 


With this number of the MustcaL Wor.p Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedient. 








To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ro time to time, mankind is visited by a scourge in the 

shape of a disease. Now, the calamity will assume the 
shape of the plague; anon, it will crop out as yellow fever ; 
then, Proteus-like, it will be transformed into cholera. Nor 
is it the material world alone that suffers from attacks of this 
description. The realms of art are also subject to fierce 
epidemics, and among the latter we will mention a complaint 
which may be termed “ protonyctisy,” or, expressed in more 
homely language: “ firstnightism,” and which specially 
affects the lyric drama. It was first wafted to our shores 
from abroad, perhaps from the Continent, and presents several 
points of resemblance to bunkumitis, so universal, unfortu- 
nately, in America. Despite the attempts of all sensible 
persons to stamp it out, it has developed among us to an 
alarming extent. The symptoms are too well known to 
demand minute description here. A new opera is produced, 
after a preliminary flourish of mysterious paragraphs in 
various newspapers, and of flaming posters upon innumerable 
walls. The house is crowded by an audience mostly made up 
of the composer’s friends and admirers—worthy members of 
society, gushing over with enthusiasm, but lamentably 
deficient in discrimination, or wilfully perverse in not making 
the slightest use of it. Scene after scene, and act after act is 
applauded, till the house rings again, and the glass-drops of 
the chandelier vibrate like so many aspen leaves. The singers 
are vociferously applauded, and summoned to the front, on 
every possible pretext; and occasionally, it would almost 
seem, on no pretext at all. To do them justice, they are by 
no means lax in obeying the summons. The members of the 
orchestra are applauded; the conductor is applauded, and 
honoured with a call; and the scene-painter is applauded and 
similarly distinguished. By-the-way, we may be permitted 
to observe, as a fact worthy of remark, that scenic artists, 
when responding to the flattering invitation of the public, 
frequently display a marked predilection for appearing in their 
working suits of coarse canvas, splashed all over with huge 
daubs of colour. This is, of course, because they are taken 
quite unawares. As their modesty never allows them to 
suppose they have done anything to deserve so high a compli- 
ment, their managers really ought to tell them to prepare 
themselves for such a contingency, by donning a costume 
more appropriate, in our opinion, to the occasion, though less 
like the garb of a house decorator and grainer on wood. As 
for the composer of the new opera, who shall describe the 
honours showered upon him! ‘The calls before the curtain, 
the clapping of hands, the stamping of feet, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and the flourishing of hats! But to study 
protonyctisy in its greatest virulence, we must see it raging 
in an Italian theatre. There it is, indeed, something terrible. 
The public behave, for the time, as though demented. Not 
only are all the symptoms we have mentioned, as marking 
the disease in London, to be found among the children 
of the Sunny South, but they are found there awfully 
intensified. ‘To instance the recall symptom alone. The 
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composer has to appear, not merely two or three, but from 
thirty to forty, times; and ingenious gentlemen, with a 
calculating twist of mind, have amused themselves by 
reckoning how far a composer walks, in one evening, when 
thus continually advancing from behind the first wing to the 
float, and back again. ‘The distance might not appear much 
to Mr Weston or Mr Gale, and no doubt those gentlemen 
would, at the shortest notice, or at no notice at all, be pre- 
pared—if we may be allowed an expression more emphatic 
than refined—* to do that little lot on their head.” Still, an 
ordinary pedestrian might well feel somewhat tired, and 
inclined to sit down, after traversing it. But, just as we 
may pluck the flower: safety, from the nettle: danger, the 
composer may, in ninety cases out of a hundred, console 
himself for his unwonted fatigue by the reflection that 
he will not be required to go through it a second time. 
Like the rivers of Southern Europe, the torrents of Southern 
enthusiasm, when swollen to the utmost, soon subside, and 
leave the poor composer high and dry in the midst of utter 
indifference, exactly as our usually more sober Thames 
carried a coal-barge, last winter, over the towing-path 
between Richmond and Isleworth, and deposited it in the 
midst of the Deer Park, never to be thence removed, save 
after being broken up. 

But what we must particularly deplore, in connection with 
protonyctisy, are its after-effects, and notably the suspicion 
which follows in its train, as certainly as ankylosis follows 
rheumatic fever. We will give a case in point; and, indeed, 
it was this very case which suggested to us the foregoing 
medico-lyrical disquisition. To adopt the measure of time 
generally supposed to be patronised in all compacts by which 
Dr Faustus and other misguided beings have bound them- 
selves, for a consideration, to the Evil One, about “a year 
anda day” have elapsed since Herr Ignaz Briill first produced, 
at Vienna, an opera entitled Das goldene Areuz. The accounts 
we received of it bore, as we thought, such signs of proto- 
nyctisy, that our suspicion was immediately aroused, and we 
put down the success achieved by the new work as a first- 
night triumph of the ordinary kind. But we were mis- 
taken. Das goldene Kreuz had really hit the public 
extremely hard; it made its way through Germany, from 
town to town, and from capital to capital, with mar- 
vellous rapidity. The composer, a very young man, 
and, before then, utterly unknown, to the general public 
at least, suddenly found himself famous. He had flown in 
& month or two up to those giddy heights, and that allegorical 
temple, which others reach only after toiling for years along 
a rugged road strewn with all kinds of obstacles, and beset 
by every sort of pitfall and disappointment. There is nothing 
so successful as success. It is not surprising that managers 
should have been eager to secure Herr Brall’s services, or that 
Herr brill should have been perfectly willing to listen to 
the offers made him. ‘he result is a fresh work from his 
peu. His second venture, Der Landfriede, an opera in 
three acts, was performed for the first time at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, on the 4th October; on the 18th of 
the same month, it was played at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin ; and on the day following, the 19th, at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, being received at all three with every mark 
of favour. Such a thing is almost unprecedented in the 
annals of the German lyric stage, and would seem to mark 
the inauguration of a railway system of success in these 
matters. 

We heartily congratulate Herr Brill, both for his sake and 
our own. ‘The discovery of every new composer of merit is 
& public benefit. But there is an old saying: Chat échaudé 
craint Veaw froide. We may be over-sceptical, but from 





certain letters we have received, and from various criticisms 
we have perused, we fancy we can detect the presence of pro- 
tonyctisy. We trust we are mistaken, and that Der Land- 
friede is all that Herr Ignaz Brill’s admirers represent it. 
We shall be among the first to rejoice at such a result. 
Meanwhile, in the interest of all concerned, we would venture 
to give the young composer, in perfect sincerity, a piece of 
advice: let him not be in too great a hurry to produce his 
third work. According to all we can gather, his second 
would have lost nothing by his spending a little more time 
on it. If it is true that, 
‘There is a tide in the affairs of man, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 

it is no less undeniable that, if we are in too great a hurry to 
seize the opportunity, we may slip into the stream and, like 
Fiesco, when heading his conspiracy at Genoa, perish 
miserably, at the very instant our prospects are brightest. 


—_—(OC- 


DR HANS VON BULOW. 


The fiery Doctor of the keys has confided another secret to our 
pleasant contemporary, the Figaro, Read “ Cherubino ” :— 

‘ Herr Dr von Biilow has written an article in the Leipsic Signale 
for next week on Herr Max Bruch’s violin concerto, recently played 
at the Crystal Palace. Dr von Biilow’s present opinion of it 1s that 
the concerto is a ‘not transformable pveformed finple mountain 
mouse.’ From this I gather that he and I hold a very similar 
opinion concerning it, although, of course, Dr von Bilow expresses 
that opinion in more elegant language than I can hope to do. 
However, Dr von Biilow has at least the courage of his opinions, and 
in these days of milk and water, honest outspokenness is interesting, 
even when tinged with the eccentricity of genius.” 

Dr Hans von Bilow seems to take a pleasure in being chaffed 
by “Cherubino.” He is in good jrands, and we commend him to 
St Cecilia, when next he goes to! Kome, and assists the Abbate 
Liszt in kissing the toe of “ Pio Nono.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A FEW weeks ago we quoted a paragraph from Land and Water 
which we inadvertently neglected to acknowledge. What will be 
thought of an American journal (Zhe Wisconsin Appropriator), 
which absolutely transplants the paragraph from our columns 
without mentioning the name of the original thief! We live ina 
perplexed world. 





At the Alhambra King 


‘* Le Rol EsT MORT,” ETC.—Two ‘‘Go’s.” 
Indi-go went 80 well as to be, now, King Indi-gone altogether ; and 
in his place Madame An-got is started, an’ go-ing all right.—Punch. 





Gustave Dong, who, besides being a great painter, is 
passionately fond of music, has purchased a villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. On the facade of the villa, the visitor perceives a 
peculiar inscription : the notes representing the words: “‘ Do Re Si 
La Do Re,” ‘Translated into everyday Krench, this represents: 
“ Domicile 4 Doré,” or, into equally everyday English: ‘ Doré’s 
Domicile;” but it is impossible to render in the latter idiom the 
pun expressed in the artist’s mother tongue. 





Tu London Musical World, an old-established paper, which 
combines the experience and calm of old age with the irrepressible 
vigor of youth, brings a controversy about the right way to say: 
“ Music-critic,” or “ Musical critic.” Let them come here, and the 
affair will be decided very soon. “ Music-critic” is a man who 
criticises music; “ Musical critic” is a critic who is musical. In 
England, where they don’t admit that a man can be a “ Music- 
critic” without being musical, they may fight about the expression ; 
but here, where a man is a “ Music-critic,” by the simple fact that 
he writes about music, and mostly is not only not musical, but 
knows no more than any shoeblack about music, we would have 
to say: “‘Mr P. and Mr S, are ‘ Music-critics’; Mr H, and Mr E, 
are ‘ Musical crities,’”—New York Arcadian, 
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One day, as Mrs Mathews informs us, her husband and Incledon 
were travelling together on the top of a stage-coach, soon after 
the death of Incledon’s first wife, to whom the singer had been 
devotedly attached. A very consumptive-looking man was also a 
passenger. Incledon’s heart was touched by the poor fellow’s 
sickly appearance, and he entered into conversation with him. He 
enquired after his companion’s health, and learned that the object 
of his pity was going home to be nursed by his friends. When 
the coach stopped, Incledon, addressing the invalid for the last 
time, said: “ My good man, we're going to leave you. It’s my 
opinion, my poor fellow, that you're bespoke; you're now, I take 
it, as good as ready money to the undertaker, in fact, you're 
booked, so there’s a seven-shilling-piece for you, and, when you go 
to heaven, and see my dear sainted Jane, pray tell her you met me, 
and that I’m well.” The invalid stared, took the money with a 
humble bow, but made no reply to this extraordinary address, 
which he doubtless supposed to come from a lunatic. 





KELLY, the well-known singer and composer, was celebrated for 
his “bulls.” Looking through a hole in the curtain at Drury 
Lane Theatre one evening, he turned to the author of The School 
for Scandal, who happened to be standing near him, and said quite 
seriously : “Mr Sheridan, you can’t stick a pin’s head into any part 
of the house; it is literally choke full; but how much fuller will it 
be to-morrow night when the King comes?” On another 
occasion, a8 he and Mrs Crouch were performing together in 
Lodoiska, they were the victims of an accident which nearly 
proved fatal. As it was, Kelly was so much injured as to be 
obliged to lie up for some time. After his recovery, he met his 
gifted manager, whom he rather puzzled by suddenly asking: 
“ Suppose, Mr Sheridan, I had been killed by the fall, who would 
have maintained me for the rest of my life?” 





A Fair and distinguished musician, Mdme. Boiss, whose exqui- 
site taste in art is well known to amateurs of curiosities, has just 
enriched the museum of the Paris Conservatory of Music with a 
charming Italian spinette. ‘The instrument, in an admirable state 
of preservation, and ornamented with fleurs-de-lys, bears the date 
of 1564, and was given in 1575 by Henri LILI. of France to 
Baltasarini, better known as Beaujoyeux, a name he owed to his 
good spirits, and composer of the Ballet « omique de la Reine. The 
spinette is the more interesting historically because it corroborates 
an assertion made some time since by M. Gustave Chouquet. 
That gentleman, in his Histoire de la Musique dramatique, cited 
an authority proving I’. J. Fétis wrong in stating that Baltasarini 
did not visit France before 1577. _As early as 1568, the musician 
was valet-de-chambre to Catherine di Medici, who soon afterwards 
created him intendant of her musical establishment. We now 
know that Beaujoyeux enjoyed the favour of Henri IIL, as well 
as that of the Queen Mother, and we must, perhaps, conclude, from 
the present made him by the French monarch, that he played not 
only the violin, but the harpsichord likewise. 

—_0 — 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

On Saturday evening last another of the series of ballad concerts, 
under the direction of Mr W. Bevan, was given in the new and 
capacious Assembly-rooms of the Kilburn Town Hall, a building 
well calculated for music, the acoustics being all that could be 
desired. The programme was varied and satisfactory. The West 
London Orchestral Society, consisting of forty amateur players, well 
drilled and evidently up to their work, under the leadership of 
Mr W. R. Cave, gave Boieldieu’s Overture to La Dame Blanche ; the 
first movement of Mozart’s Symphony in D ; Hermann’s Overture, 
Couronne d’Or ; Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Cornelius” March; and Gungl’s 
brilliant set of waltzes, ‘‘ Grafton-Berger,” ina style creditable to all 
concerned, Miss Saidie Singleton, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
sang Randegger’s ‘‘ Peacefully slumber” (re-called) and Balfe’s 
‘I’m not in love, remember” (encored), to the evident delight of 
the audience. Miss Webster, a pupil of the London Academy of 
music, who possesses a fresh and charming soprano voice, san 
Horn’s ‘‘ Cherry ripe,” and songs by Taubert and Sullivan, in all o 
which she met ‘ott gunaeeh approbation. Mr Steadman, the well- 
known tenor, gave ‘‘ ‘Tom Bowling” and ‘‘ The Thorn” exceedingly 
well, and was loudly applauded, Signor Monari-Rocca singing, 
with more than usual effect, some popular buffo arias. Mr A. J. 
Barth played Pauer’s pianoforte fantasia, ‘‘ The Cascade,” and also 
accompanied the vocal music. Mr W. Beavan has reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the success of these concerts, 











PROVINCIAL. 


Mr C. Hatte AND MApAme NorMAn-NervpA gave a pianoforte 
and violin recital in the concert-room, on Saturday, when there 
was a large and fashionable attendance. Mr Hallé played upon 
one of Messrs Broadwood & Sons grand concert pianofortes—a 
powerful instrument. The programme consisted of compositions 
of the greatest composers, and the artistic performances of Mr 
Hallé and Mdme Néruda won enthusiastic appreciation. The 
recital was in every way successful.—Malvern News, Nov. 10. 


— 


MACFARREN’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
(From the programme of the Glasgow Choral Union. ) 

The cantata of 7'he Lady of the Lake was composed, at the request 
of the Glasgow Musical Festival Executive Committee, expressly for 
performance at the opening of the New Halls in Glasgow. The 
Commission was proposed at the beginning of 1874 ; much time was 
spent in the selection of the subject, more in the adaptation of the 
poem to lyrical purposes, and the composition was completed in 
January, 1876, timely for the proposed Festival of that year. 


Oct., 1877. G. A. MAcFARREN, 


—— 1) —-- 


OPERA IN FRANCE AND NORTH GERMANY. 


ova 


Reminiscences of 1873. 
By MicuarL WIL.LiAMs. 
(Continued from page 745. ) 

The Opera-Comique, the handsome but ill-ventilated Salle- 
Favart, in the Place Boieldieu, has lately been giving Le Pré aux 
Clercs, the swan-song of the lamented composer, Hérold, who, 
within a few weeks of its original production, died in January, 
1833, just when he was beginning to realize the expectations of his 
numerous friends, and the results of his own labours and aspirations. 
Notwithstanding a certain dryness which more or less characterizes 
all his compositions, and so detracts from their beauty, Le Pré 
aux Clercs is a very fine opera, well meriting adaptation and 
translation to our Italian stages; for the music attracts by its 
vigour and originality, whilst the story is interesting, and lends 
itself readily to those opportunities for spectacle which year by 
year appear to be more imperatively demanded by London 
audiences, The tenor air, ‘‘O ma tendre amie,” in the first act, is 
charming; the duet, “ Les rendezvous de noble compagnie,” of a 
breadth and brilliancy worthy of Rossini. The bravura, ‘ Jours 
de mon enfance,” as a combination of pure melody and florid 
difficulty, is unsurpassed. The trio, “C’en est fait,” in the third 
act, is delicious. The performance on this occasion gained nothing 
from the cast, which was, on the whole, decidedly inferior, with 
the exception of the Mergy (Duchesne), and Isabelle (Mdme 
Miolan-Carvalho). The latter incomparable artist is at present 
engaged here ; and though now in the autumn, or, more correctly 
speaking, the Indian summer of her career, is singing with nearly 
all her former fluency, grace, and charm. Le Pré aux Clercs is 
now withdrawn to insure the proper preparation of Auber’s 
L’ Ambassadrice, which will be the next production. In the 
interim Richard Coeur de Lion, by Grétry, has been revived, 
The firm lines, intellectual forehead, and benevolent features 
depicted in the bust of Grétry, which stands in the foyer of the 
Opera-Comique, render it difficult to believe, what his biographers 
assure us, that whilst one of the most prolific composers—on one 
occasion he produced no less than five operas in a year—he was 
one of the most intolerant and egotistical of men, avoiding the 
society of his fellow-musicians, despising and denying their 
merits, living surrounded by a circle of sycophants, who believed 
in his music alone, to the exclusion of all other compositions. Yet 
he was the contemporary of such men as Cherubini and Gluck, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Of the sixty-seven operas which emanated 
from his pen, the majority are now forgotten, though a very few 
may now and then be heard. L’Epreuve Villageoise, a charming 
little operetta, was frequently given as a léver de rideaw in the late 
Théatre-Lyrique, and Richard Ceur de Lion is from time to time 
heard. On its reproduction at this theatre in 1841, the instru- 
mental score was revived and enriched by Adolphe Adam, and 
was included, as thus arranged, by Mr Mitchell, in his excellent 
series of French representations at the St James's Theatre, during 
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the early months of 1850. Subjoined are the original and present 
casts :— 
1873, 
Duchesne. 
Melchissidec. 
Nathan. 
Bernard. 
Neveu. 
Nordet. 
Thibault. 
Isaac. 
Rizzio. 
Davoust. 


am. 
nilippe 
Claireal 
Courcella 
Meunier 
Narbonne 
Rosalie 
Colombe 


Richard 
Blondel 

Le Seneschal 
Florestein 
Williams 
Antonio 
Marguerite 
Laurette Dugazon 
Beatrix Sica Sights ... Desforges 
Mathurin eg wi ae _ 
Colette Bee bie a — Nadaud. 
Mathurine was — Decroix. 


The plot turns upon the captivity of Richard in Austria, and his 
rescue by Blondel. Florestein, governor of the castle, is in love 
with Laurette, daughter of a valiant Crusader and Welsh knight, 
Sir Williams (!) whose achievements in Palestine did not prevent 
him from being outlawed on his return, and who has therefore 
conveniently taken up his residence in the neighbourhood of his 
sovereign’s prison. Here also is staying a certain Marguerite, 
Comtesse de Flandre, who (Berengaria of Navarre having been 
apparently ignored by the librettist) is represented as the 
betrothed wife of the English king. Blondel, having discovered 
the object of his search, inveigles Florestein into a clandestine 
meeting with Laurette outside the castle walls, whereupon the 
latter is promptly arrested, the liberation of Richard as speedily 
effected, and, on the fall of the curtain, the various personages, 
including, of course, “Sir Williams,” are all, like the good people 
in fairy tales, to live happily together ever after. There is also a 
pretty underplot relating to the golden wedding of an old village 
couple, and the betrothal of their grandchild, Colette, with 
Blondel’s page, Antonio. As regards the music of this most 
interesting revival, the orchestral writing, even with the skilful 
augmentations of M. Adam, may sound thin and old-fashioned to 
the present generation, accustomed to the elaborate scoring and over- 
scoring of more recent composers ; but, notwithstanding, the vitality 
of the old opera is wonderful, whilst its melodies are as genuine 
and fresh as if written yesterday. Respecting instrumentation, 
there is an interesting anecdote related by M. Fétis of Grétry. 
An argument having arisen one day in the saloon of the Opera- 
Comique, where many eminent musicians had met together, as to 
the instruments which produced the greatest effect in exciting the 
emotions of the audience, several opinions and theories were put 
forward. “And what,” said the others to Grétry, ‘‘is yours?” 
“Gentlemen,” was his answer, “I admire your sentiments, I 
respect your views, but I know a secret which surpasses them all.” 
“ And what, then?” “Truth!” And that this pertinent remark 
was exemplified in the music of Richard Cour de Lion cannot be 
gainsaid. How thoroughly pastoral are the opening chorus, 
“Colette c’est demain,” in the first act; the village féte and rustic 
dance to celebrate the re-marriage of old Mathurin, with the 
chanson, “Qu’en dites vous ma commére,” in the last! How 
intensely dramatic Blondel’s great air, “O Richard, O mon roi,” 
and the famous duet, “Une fiévre brilante,” for Blondel and 
Richard! The storm of applause as distinguished from mere 
claque, which burst forth from every part of the theatre at the 
conclusion of these last two pieces, was pleasant to hear, and 
thoroughly deserved. Amongst the rest of the music may be 
mentioned the quartet, “Ah si c'etait le gouverneur,” the duet, 
“Un bandeau couvre les yeux,” the air for Blondel, “Que le Sultan 
Saladin,” in the first act; the spirited march which ushers in the 
second, followed by Richard's air, “ Si l’univers entiers,” and the 
trio, “ Il faut,” at the commencement of the third act. The effect 
of this revival upon the audiences of the Opera~Comique is indis- 
putable, its success complete, and gratifying to witness, in spite of 
the melancholy reflection that, wide as has been the spread of 
musical erudition since the days of Grétry, the inborn gift of 
melody has increased in no commensurate degree. The majority 
of the characters in Richard Cour de Lion are so many sketches 
filled with that perfection of ensemble found in this house, but 
calling for no particular remark, with the exception of old 
Mathurine, a little bit of character-acting, worked up by Mdme 
Decroix with that skill which is so often found amongst the minor 
artists of French theatres; so rarely in our own, The interest 
centres in Richard and Blondel. The former was excellently done 





by Duchesne, a tenor possessing a far greater share of natural 
endowments than the majority of singers attached to the Opera- 
Comique; but, on showy and painstaking artist, his voice 
sounds as if it had been ometeres A forced, instead of properly 
developed, and his singing is marked by an occasional coarseness, 
which it can scarcely be hoped that he will now correct, seeing 
that, after having been several years on the stage, he exhibits 
exactly the same merits and demerits as at his first appearance. 
On the other hand, Blondel, originally written for a tenor, finds 
an admirable representative in Melchissidec, who further shows 
himself to be an excellent musician, judging by the manner in 
which he accompanied himself on the violin in “Que le Sultan,” 
and “ Une fidvre brilante.” Grétry is said to have sat up all night to 
compose the latter air, with what result its undiminished popularity 
is sufficient testimony. It is the keystone of the opera, recurring 
incessantly during the three acts, and may be considered p <n of 
the all-pervading spirit of loyalty which distinguishes the character 
of Blondel.* 
( To be continued. ) 


—o—_ 
BENEDICT’S ST PETER IN EDINBURGH. 


The music lovers of the Scottish capital continue to vex the soul 
of Professor Blackie. Unaffected by the reproaches of that re- 
doubtable champion, who would alternate overtures and symphonies 
with reels and strathspeys, and follow ‘‘In questa tomba,” with 
‘* Jock o’ Hazeldean,” they persist in cultivating foreign art to the 
exclusion of that which is national. Here is the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, for example, going on in its old way, as though the picturesque 
professor had never uplifted a warning voice, and with eloquent 
finger pointed out the proper course. No doubt this is provoking, 
but after all, and apart from any question of comparison, some non- 
Scottish music may be found worth hearing. So think the members 
of the Union aforesaid, and so think a goodly number of their musical 
friends and neighbours, Edinburgh, however, is not well provided 
with means and appliances for the highest manifestations of the 
‘divine art.” Like the much bigger and richer town of Glasgow, 
it has no resident orchestra, a distinction which, thanks to the Ger- 
man Charles Hallé, belongs to Manchester alone of all provincial 
places. The fact can never be mentioned without humiliation. 
Were these huge and wealthy towns of ours on the continent, each 
would have its band, to say nothing of its opera-house. But it is 
no use complaining, though doubtless the genuine amateurs of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh blush for shame when calling to mind that, 
despite abundant wealth and a population of three-quarters of a 
million or thereabouts, they cannot give a good orchestral concert 
without drawing the players from London. In another respect 
Edinburgh is badly off. To-day Glasgow will open its splendid new 
Music Hall, but the capital remains satisfied with the small and, for 
concert purposes, objectionable room in George Street. On the 
other hand, Edinburgh possesses a choral society of which a good 
deal might be made in course of time, and it is this association 
that chiefly upholds the cause of music here, by giving every winter 
a series of orchestral and choral concerts on a fairly efficient scale. 

The first concert of the present season took place last night when 
Sir Julius Benedict’s oratorio, St Peter, was performed. St Peter had 
been heard before by the same audience, and with emphatic approval, 
judging from the crowded state of the room at its second presenta- 
tion. So much the better for the taste and judgment of Edinburgh 
amateurs, to whose decision all of us that recognize the aboundin 
merit of the work may appeal from the cold neglect of the Englis 
metropolis, In London, St Peter seems to be forgotten,and isassuredly 
ignored. Nevertheless, it contains some of its composer’s best music, 
and may, taken for all in all, claim to rank among the first art crea- 
tions which the latter half of the nineteenth century has witnessed. 
About this no difference of opinion can arise where opinion is guided 
by true culture. The value of the oratorio would perhaps have been 
greater had not the veteran master shrunk from casting it in a purely 
dramatic mould ; but no such consideration affects the worth of the 
music per se. In this respect, it may be asked with confidence 
where among modern productions do we find nobler ideas, a larger 
fund of melody, more graceful and delicate orchestration, or 4 
plainer impression of a masterful hand? Edinburgh answered these 
questions indirectly, but with complete significance, last night, 
when the pick of its amateurs reheard the work with attention and 
manifest approval, The audience were not allowed to — by 
the rules > the body under whose auspices they had met ; but there 





* Has our able contributor ever heard the Richard Cour de Lion composed 
by Sir Julius Benedict for the Norwich Festival ?—D, 3p. 
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are better, because less conventional, methods of showing satisfaction 
than by clapping hands and encores. To these recourse was had, 
and the ‘“‘sensation” which ran through the hall at the close of 
many of the numbers proved how p pane the music had been 
enjoyed. Here let me ey a deserved compliment to the conductor 
and members of the Choral Union. The music of St Peter is no 
child’s play. It demands both fine voices and instruments, skill of 
the highest order, without a due need of which even a passable per- 
formance cannot be given. This consideration might, under all the 
circumstances of the case, have diverted the attention of the Choral 
Union to something less exacting. That it did not so, speaks as 
well for the courage of the members, as, on the whole, the per- 
pe spoke for their ability. But now for the performance 
itself. 

If I have to point out more than one or two shortcomings in what 
was done last night, I hope no pervervid Scot will attribute the 
fact to the prejudice or arrogance of a Southron. In the world of 
music we are all one nationality, and so closely bound up together, 
notwithstanding superficial divisions, that when one member rejoices, 
the others have cause to rejoice with him. In no spirit of captious- 
ness, therefore, let me plainly indicate faults which here call for 
amendment. To begin with, the conductor—Mr Adam Hamilton 
—should master the important art of skilfully wielding the baton in 
recitative. The elaboration of modern recitative, and the prominence 
now given to the orchestra in it, casts a heavy responsibility upon 
conductors, who need for its due discharge the highest qualifications 
of their craft. Mr Hamilton appears scarcely alive to this fact, and 
some portions of St Peter were not consequently as well given as 
otherwise they would have been. Nor poy say that the orchestra, 
albeit made up of experienced players, was faultless. That the music 
lacked the familiarity of the Messiah or Elijah is true, but that is no 
excuse. Nothing, indeed, can jate that carelessness too often 
obvious in the ranks of a professional orchestra, especially where the 
conductor ev no fear—carelessness that last night found 
its highest illustration in the gambols of an instrument the 
performer upon which had missed an entire number. As regards 
the chorus, let me first of all give well-earned credit to the 
sopranos, whose energy and skill were beyond praise, never 
flagging in the discharge of their difficult task, and never straying 
from a path hard to follow. Their singing was a feature in the 
performance that none can recall without pleasure. Of the 
other vocal departments so much cannot be said. The altos were 
too weak for effect ; the tenors lacked quality in a serious degree ; 
while the basses were rough, and wanted precision and decision. 
Moreover, the chorus, as a whole, lacked finish. Its observance of 
light and shade left much to desire. Some of the subtler evidences 
of good training were entirely absent. In pointing this out, how- 
ever, I do not forget that the season is only just beginning, and that 
better results will assuredly be apparent later on. The soloists were 
Madame Nouver, Madame Enriquez, Mr Cummings, and Mr 
Wadmore, of whom the gentleman carried off chief honours. Mr 
Cummings puts upon everything he takes in hand the mark of a 
refined and accomplished musician, and his singing was throughout 
noticeable for purity of taste in union with well-considered 
expression. Nothing could have been better than his delivery of 
the various recitatives and airs, especially of ‘‘The Lord is very 

itiful,” a masterpiece of tender and touching effect. Mr Wadmore 
airly made his mark in the music of the Apostle, which he sang with 
a ry! of voice together with an intelligence and feeling suggestive 
of high hopes for his future career. Madame Nouver was scarcely 
at home with the exacting airs she had to sing; but Madame 
Enriquez made a genuine impression in ‘‘O Thou afflicted.” There 
only remains to add that the oratorio, some portions being omitted, 
was heard to the end by most of the audience, who thus gave them- 
— a opportunity of appreciating the masterly final chorus, 





Sranpripce East.—The News and Frontier Advocate of St John’s 
(Quebec) has, in its issue of October 26th, an account of a concert 
given by Herr and Mdme Bohrer, both well-known members of 
musical families, the lady (formerly Miss Chatterton) being a harpist 
of more than ordinary ability. the occasion wnder notice .‘e 
played Godefroid’s ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes” and Frederic Chatterto, 
variations on The Carnival of Venice, and, with her husband, a gra) - 
duet on Irish airs by Oberthiir. ‘‘The duet,” writes the News, 


“evidently produced a marked effect on the audience, who had 
hitherto been somewhat cold and undemonstrative, notwithstandin 
the efforts of the artists, which would have roused many a critic 
assemblage. Herr Bohrer’s playing was excellent, from the Sonate 
arene of Beethoven down to a valse by Chopin. Miss Lizzie 
was 


the vocalist.” 









MACFARREN’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
‘(From the ‘ Sunday Times.”) 
(Continued from page 737.) 


Coming to the subject in hand, we must approach the Lady of the 
Lake with all the diffidence which an rae wr acquaintance with 
the matter induces, One hardly would like to criticise a picture from 
viewing a steel engraving of it, and a scarcely accurate idea of a 
work for instruments and voices in concert is to be obtained from 
perusing a pianoforte score. Inasmuch, however, as this is the only 
clue we have to the structure of the work, it must, for the present, 
suffice for our guide, rendering us able to give an opinion of the 
cantata in its principal features, whilst we must necessarily reserve 
all speculation as to the probable effectiveness of the musical illus- 
tration when the all-important element of the instruments appears 
in connection with it. Mdme Nathalie Macfarren has pre 

the book, which is almost a literal transcription from Scott, save 
where the narrative is made impersonal, or here and there a verb 
altered to suit the purposes of dramatic characterisation. The task 
has been deftly and skilfully accomplished, save in one instance, 
which certainly cannot escape observation. Had the original poem 
run in the way in which it now appears, Mdme Macfarren, would, 
we think, have been justified in altering it, as the episode to which 
we allude is obviously a glaring mistake. We refer to the situation 
where Fitz-James receives the hospitality of Roderick Dhu—not 
knowing, of course, under whose roof he is resting. Almost every 
one knows the lines spoken by Fitz-James :— 


“T take thy courtesy, by heaven, 
As free as ’tis nobly given!” 


Then the poet, to show the true, innate courage of both these 
men—foes on account of their race, and bitter enemies on account of 
the feud supposed to be raging between them—makes them “lie 
peaceful down, like brothers tired,” side by side, and sleep till 
morning, without a thought of treachery or foul play. But it is 
quite another baa cr make both these men boast of this very qualifica- 
tion of bravery (which according to the narrative, they should possess 
unconsciously), and indulge in a long duet of the lullaby type. 
It is utterly unlike—not Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu—but two 
tired men, to sing themselves off to sleep. What the obvious 
intention of the poet was, is the portrayal of Fitz-James, accepting 
the situation as it offers, and throwing himself down at once upon 
the rude couch spread for his slumbers. Dr Macfarren would do 
well to think over this number, and give to the chorus the narration 
which now fits soawkwardly the mouths of the two chief persons of 
the tale. The score contains twenty-four numbers, and the dramatis 

rsone are as follows :—Ellen, the Lady of the Lake, soprano ; 

falcolm Greme, and Blanche of Devan, contralto; James Fitz- 
James, the Knight of Snowdoun, tenor ; Roderick Dhu, baritone ; 
James, Earl of Douglas, and John of Brent, an English yoeman, 
bass. There is no overture, its place being taken by a prelud 
chorus, or ‘‘ Foresong,” as it is termed,—‘‘ of the North”—a 
very charming and flowing melody, albeit the first phrase recalls a 
snatch of one of the best known of Mendelssohn’s Leider ohne 
Worte. The ‘‘local colour” or imitation of the Scotch method is 
not so apparent here as in the main body of the work, where the 
peculiarity of the imperfect scale affords abundance of scope for the 
composer's ingenuity. Both verses of the “‘fore-song” are ma 
identical, though the accompaniment differs in each. It is written 
in E flat, and has for the second-subject a bold and striking transi- 
tion into the key of G flat, whence the return to the original tune 
is most skilfully contrived. Very charming is this number, full of 
the glamour which the words so ably express. Thus the work starts 
under the most favourable auspices. No. 2 is a chorus, “The 
morning sun his beacon red had kindled on the mountain head,” in 
9-8 rhythm, which has a clever point of imitation at the words, 
‘The deep-mouth’d bloodhound’s heavy bay,” The introduction of 
the horn phrase, alluded to in the verses, also is unconventional. The 
couplet, — 
“ And when the Brig of Turk was won, 

The headmost horseman rode alone—” 
is given to the chorus in recitative, and then follows immediately 
the duet for Ellen and Fitz-James, dealing with their first meeting. 
The opening phrase of this—or rather the symphony—ought to be 
attentively noted, as this afterwards plays an important part, 
slightly modified, as one of the principal /eit-motives which are to be 
found in the cantata. After the first part, partaking of a colloquial 
nature, a change is made at the words, “Silently, silently glides 
the bark,” a pretty though not ambitious movement in 6-8 ; and the 
whole concludes with an allegro brillante in the inital key (E 
major), where Ellen bids Fitz-James enter the enchanted halls. 
Now follows (No. 4) the chorus, ‘Soldier, rest,” an andante tran- 
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quillo, in A flat, 6-8, to which succeeds ascene for Fitz-James. of ahighly 
dramatic nature, the key note struck in the opening lines, —‘‘In broken 
dreams the pictures rise of varied peril and surprise.” This gives 
Dr. Macfarren plenty of chance for the introduction of the leading- 
motives of the foregoing movements, not of the duet only, and for 
some melodramatic declamation, which savours a little of the incanta- 
tion scene in Der Freischiitz. The restlessness of the dialogue is, how- 
ever, relieved by a melodious andante soave, in A, 6-8, “The wild rose, 
elegantine and broom,” which gives place again toimpassioned utter- 
ances, till Fitz-James is supposed to awake, and “his midnight orisons 
said o'er,” turns to rest, and banishes bad dreams. Now comes avery 
excellently written four-part song, for first and second sopranos 
and first and second contraltos, ‘‘ Not faster yonder rowers might,” 
in B flat, 3-4, destined, or we mistake very greatly, to be one of the 
most popular numbers of the work. No. 7 is a scene for Ellen, in 
which the duet-motive appears again ; after the introductory recita- 
tive, ‘‘I am anxious for him still,” &c., comes a pleasing ballad in 
D major, 2-4, ‘‘For me whose mercy scarce conveys,” which gives 
way to an allegro agitato in the tonal minor, in which Ellen ex- 

resses her determination not to wed Roderick, and the principal 
one in which is the reiterated syncopation of the rhythm. A 
brilliant peroration in the major passes ie an effective climax, the 
entire score being of sustained dramatic quality. The boat song, 
No. 8, ‘‘Hail to the chief,” is written in E minor, with plentiful 
use of the Scotch idiom. A short solo is here introduced for Ro- 
derick. The whole number will probably be found extremely in- 
teresting and effective in performance. No. 9, a trio for Ellen, Mal- 
colm and Douglas, is didactic, and might drop out of the narrative 
altogether, for all the assistance which it gives the action ; per se it 
is very agreeable, however, and as concerted music is generally more 
acceptable than solos, it will doubtless have its due weight. In the 
following section, we find Roderick’s proposal for Ellen’s hand 
refused, and hear of the manner in which he is dared to fight by the 
courageous young Greme. A very marked rhythm pervades this 
number, which opens with a quartet, and winds up with a duo, or 
rather dialogue, between Malcolm and Roderick. Here what may 
be called the ‘‘ Roderick” motive is plentifully employed. 

In No. 11, Roderick declaims the anathema :— 


“ Woe to the clansman who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
Forget ful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heav’ns their holiest dew.” 


The occasion, as all may know, is the sending abroad of the cross 
of fire to summon the clan McAlpine. The chorus is also employed 
here, and again in the prophecy which the banshee is supposed to 
utter—‘‘ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, that partly conquers 
in the strife.” Dr Macfarren has overcome the difficulty, or rather 
the incongruity of a body of various voices singing a phrase supposed 
to be uttered by one, by making the choristers sing in unison ; but 
even then this device is open to question, especially when any 
attempt to realism is made. A few explanatory bars for chorus and 
Roderick (No. 12) now ushers in Ellen’s well known prayer ‘‘ Ave 
Maria! maiden mild,” the setting of which must inevitably suffer 
by comparison with Schubert’s, though the composer has admirably 
caught the spirit of thetheme. The chorus next describes Roderick’s 
assembly of his clansmen, and with their welcome of their chieftain 
the first part comes to a termination. The alla marcia isa spirited 
movement, and the chorus is employed with excellent antiphonal 
effect ; we might wish, however, that something bigger had been 
done with the welcome of the chieftain by his warriors. 


(To be continued. ) 





ViENNA.—It has not yet been decided who is to be Herbeck’s 
successor at the Society of the Friends of Music, but it will, in 
all probability, be Herr Helmesberger, who has, by-the-bye, been 
temporarily entrusted with the direction of the rehearsals and 
eoncerts. It is also likely that the same gentleman will be pro- 
moted to the position of first Court Cha pelmaster, and that his 
own place of second Court Chapelmaster will be conferred on Herr 
Pius Richter. Another aspirant for the vacant post is said to be 
Herr Dessoff. The members of the Singakademie gave a per- 
formance on the 6th inst., in the large hall of the Academical 
Gymnasium, to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of Mendels- 
sohn’s death. The programme comprised two eight-part songs 
*‘ Weihnachten” and ‘‘Am Neujahrstage ;” an address by Dr i. 
Worz ;_ ‘* Nachtlied,” Mendelssohn’s last composition ; ‘* Rondo 
Capriccioso in E for pianoforte ;” Air from St Paul, ‘‘Gott sei mir 
gnadig ;” Sonata in D major for Pianoforte and Violoncello ; and 
three movements from the cantata, Aus tiefer Noth, 








A TIETJENS MEMORIAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

In due course, no doubt, the cemetery at Kensal Green 
will add to its historic monuments one in remembrance of 
the great artist who recently passed from amongst us. But 
the amateur of the future, who desires to look upon a Tietjens 
memorial, should not be compelled to go to a place of graves. 
He should find it in the living and active world where 
Tietjens herself played so great a part, and amid the scenes 
in which she was so conspicuous a figure. We are happy to 
know that some of those who admired the artist in life share 
our impression as to the most fitting tribute now that she 
is dead, and that it is proposed to raise funds by subscription 
for a bust of Tietjens, to be placed in the vestibule of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. To this end, a committee will probably 
soon be formed, and contributions invited. Meanwhile, the 
propriety of the step, and of the particular manner in which 
it is suggested to be carried out, can hardly fail of general 
pores. All who have been in sympathy with the career 
of the regretted artist, all to whom she has ministered in the 
exercise of her vocation, all who knew the amiability of her 
personal character, especially her readiness to help in every 
good work, and all who now lament her death, will give some 
measure of assistance towards a permanent and tangible 
memorial of her greatness. She could raise none for herself, 
because the creations of the vocalist, unlike those of the poet, 
painter, or sculptor, ‘‘ melt into thin air” as rapidly as they 
are poured forth. Her ‘counterfeit presentment ” in marble 
would be a centre for pleasant memories to gather round 
years hence, and what place so fitted for it as the house 
where she began and ended her English career? Should the 
pedestal bear the inscription ‘‘ Valentine, 1858 ; Lucrezia, 
1877,” recollection now, and history hereafter, will fill up 
the interval with a list of triumphs more than sufficient to 
justify the highest manifestation of the feeling which finds 
expression in ‘‘ storied urn and animated bust.’ 











THE WINTER SEASON AT WIESBADEN, 
(From a Nassau Correspondent). 


Wiesbaden, the Queen of German Spas, situated about 2} miles 
from the Rhine, build in a high romantic and beautiful valley, 
enjoyed even amongst the Romans a great fame for its hot springs 
and their beneficial healing powers. The town itself formerly the 
residence of the Duke of Nassau, now the seat of the prussian 
government for the province of Hesse-Nassau, counts according to 
the last census a population of about 49000 souls. In this number 
is included a colony of english families, who are staying here all the 
year round numbering about 900 persons. The influx of strangers, 
visitors and pleasure seekers is pretty considerable and amounts 
according to government statistics from 56 to 72000 annually, com- 
prising some of the highest aristocracy not forgetting some of the 
best english society. Owing to its mild climate, Wiesbaden, is not 
undeserving known, on the continent, as: ‘‘the German Nice” in 
consequence of which, it is much frequented by invalids. The 
german emperor even, has for years deigned to stay amongst us for 
some weeks each year. 

His imperial highness the Crownprince and princess of Prussia and 
Germany with family have only arrived a few days ago with the in- 
tention of dwelling at Wiesbaden during the winter. Princess 
Louise of Prussia, the Langrave of Hesse with suit and other 
notabilities, have reached this town as well. Wiesbaden is getting 
more and more an abode of luxury and pleasure. Everything is 
being done to entertain and amuse the distinguished visitors. Trade 
and industry are of course very limited at Wiesbaden. There is 
certainly some commerce in wine, the town being near and in close 
connection with the Rhinegau. 

Entertainments take place in particuliar at the Cursaal and at the 
Theatre Royal. At the former place of amusement concerts are the 
order of the day, some of the most celebrated artists cooperating. 
On the whole, Wiesbaden furnishes in regard of music the greatest 
and newest works; I shall or of this more explicit] , in my 
next. To change the matter of entertainment, sometimes discourses 
are held by learned men, concerning the newest scientific and artistic 
matters. The band of the Onniaet ia paid by the municipiality and 
is lead under the splendid conduction of the able leader, Mr Liistner, 
a gentlemen, who by the bye observed is a violinist of consider- 
able fame. The musical programm, contains the newest pieces and 
Wiesbaden may congratulate itself in having such an able man at the 
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head of the orchestra. The theatre, a government institution under 
direct patronage of the german emperor, who annually contributes 
no trivial sum for its maintainance, is celebrated for its splendid 
operas. The orchestra upheld by government, consisting of about 
70 members, is very ably conducted by the excellent leader, Mr 
William John, to whose exertions it is due, that the band in question 
is considered one of the very best in the whole of Germany. This 
is saying a good deal, for, Germany is the home of all music. By 
such splendid musical leadership, it is unnecessary to mention that 
the operatic company is equally excellent. Amongst the songstress 
deserves to be mentioned before all others, the Prima Donna Miss 
Rolandt a young lady not 18 years old, a novice who has only took 
to the stage a few months ago. Miss Rolandt possessing extraor- 
dinary musical talents, has a very sympathis sweet voice of eminent 
method. She sings nearly 3 octaves with the greatest facility, and 
brilliancy never singing false. There is no doubt that this young 
lady will astonish the world ere long. She could even now sing in 
London with the greatest success, its dramatic songstress, Missis 
Kebizeck-Loffler, is engaged, this lady is very good in singing 
Wagner operas having a very good voice. 

Miss Pessiak, Miss Muzell and Miss Nesch represent the other 
Late female singers. The first lady sings pretty well, has a 
splendid figure and is a splendid appearance on the Stage she is a 
scholar of the celebrated italian Professor Lamberti. Miss Muzell 
a lady of some note sings the parts of lighter music, whilst 
Miss Nesch sings alt and is very excellent. Of singer we 
will not omit to mention the two tenor Mr Ledérer and Peschiér. 
The Bariton Philippi indeed a very great artist. Mr Fiehr the 
Bassist, who sung the roll of Hagen at the Bayreuth festal plays. 
The choirs are excellent. For the culture of song different societies 
are uniting at Wiesbaden, particuliar mention deserves the great 
Oratorio called Céicilien Verein conductor Mr Charles d’Ester. 
Chamber-music, is equally cultivated. Messrs Kebicek, Miiller, 
Knotte and Hertel are arranging quartuos very often and it must 
be said that the marvellous execution is admired very much, and 
great frequent prevailing its principially such families do reside 
at Wiesbaden, who have retired ion business having formerly 
lived in great towns, it is evident that the residents have great 

retensions and that but first class executions are valued, accord- 
ingly but first class performances are given. 

During the season the most distinguished artist appear before 
the public. Not merely stars of this country but artist from all 
countries, England not having failed in sending its contingent ; for 
instance Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, 
Signor Piatti, Mr Oberthiir and others to numerous to mention, 
have cooperated in concerts at the Cursaal. If reports s 
true, even the world renowned Sims Reeves will sing this winter 
at Wiesbaden. F. T. 

Wiesbaden Novemb, 1877. 





BEAUTIFUL BREEZES.* 
PART-SONG. 

Beautiful breezes! spirits of air ! Whisp’ring sweet dreams in each fair 
Hov'ring around us, gentle and fair; sleeper’s ear, 
Roving like fairies from shore unto | Visions of hope, that dispel ev’ry fear. 

shore, [them o'er; 2 0" th Il lad ith 
Scatt’ring the vapours that clouded —_—- sions fin aiceiiie: 
To free the frail barque that lies dead 
Upwards to heaven then softly ye rise, 
Quickly before you the dark storm- 


Chasing the spirit of sickness away, cloud flies. 

Changing the night of Despair into | Beautiful breezes! roam thro’ the 
day. world, [furled, 

Whilst ev’ry banner of Freedom, un- 

Flutters before you all trembling with 
glee, free, 

For ye are the emblems of all that is 

Lewis Novra, 


Wafting contentment wherever ye go, 
Fanning the brow that is aching with 
woe, 


In at each casement, like angels, ye fly, 
Kissing the cheeks of the babes as 
they lie ; 
* Copyright. 














Twenty-five manuscripts had been sent in by the 3lst October, 
the last day that any work could be received, for the prize of 10,000 
francs offered by the City of Paris for the best musical composition, 
to be publicly performed in the Palace of the Trocadéro during the 
Universal Exposition of 1878. The judging-committee consists of 
twenty members, ten being elected by the Municipality and ten by 
the competitors. The first ten are MAL Ambroise Thomas, Francois 
Bazin, Hérold, Emile Perrin, Vaucorbeil, Ortolan, Gastinel, Cherou- 
vrier, Banderali, and Le Roux. The members selected by the 
Fry sea are MM. Gounod, Massenet, Guiraud, Colonne, Franck, 
Léo Delibes, Saint-Saéns, Boulanger, Guilman, and Lenepveu, 








THE DANISCHEFFS. 
(From the Liverpool ‘‘ Poreupine.”) 

This drama deals with Russian social life, and is written by a 
Russian gentleman in collaboration with M. Dumas fils. The 
adapter has had a double difficulty to deal with; he has had not 
only to present in an English form the strange forms of Russian life, 
but he has had to contend with the double refraction arising from the 
use of M. Dumas’ spectacles in the observation of little-known and half- 
civilized Russian society. Thecardinal point in the drama, upon which 
the action turns, is the relations that exist between Osip and Anna. 
United by a forced marriage, by the unexampled generosity of Osip in 
favour of hismaster, Count Vladimir, who loves and is beloved by Anna, 
that marriage remains a mere ceremony ; actuated by nobler motives 
than those of Shakspere’s hero, Osip acts to Anna as Bertram to 
Helena. There is, however, no moderation in the generosity of 
Osip. He is all goodness, all self-denial, all self-abasement—very 
fine qualities in their way, but not natural in such excess. Granting 
the possibility of his acting so nobly towards the woman he loves, 
but by whom he is not loved, we think it an unnecessary gilding of 
gold to make him refrain from all attempts to gain that love ; the 
degrading proposition that his wife should be the mour of 
Count Vladimir is accepted humbly by him and submitted to her 
by his own lips—of course, to be indignantly refused by Anna ; 
but the mere mention of such a thing should not be heard in a high- 
class dranfa. There is too great a want of restraint shown in 
heaping up the measure of Osip’s devotedness to an absurd extent ; 
the sublime finally merges into the ridiculous when this victim of 
circumstances asks forgiveness of the proud Countess, the origin of 
all the troubles and distress of the piece. This indeed is too much. 
Certain scenes and characters descriptive of Russian daily life are 
marked by a fault which, we suppose, must be inevitable in such 
cases ; they partake of the unspeakable dulness and stupidity which 
they describe. There is a mysterious personage, one Zakaroff, a 
publican, who deals in bribery, gives away a trifle of 100,000 roubles, 
which he appears to carry in his coat-tails as petty cash, and in other 
respects supplies local colour to the piece ; an object which is likewise 
served by the cigarette-smoking of the Princess Lydia, by the presence 
of Lindver, who does nothing but play the piano, by Princess Borio, 
who is sleepy and forgetful, and by Dr Koureff, who is sleeping 
and—sleeps. One feature alone was lacking to the dull, depressing 
picture of Russian society—the everlasting card-table. 


—— 


WAIFS. 


The Théatre des Variétés, Montpelier, is burnt to the ground. 

M. Faure has been singing with his usual success at the Hague. 

Mad. Christine Nilsson has met with an enthusiastic reception at 
Moscow in Mignon and Faust. 

The Russian composer, Tchaikowski, is engaged on a grand opera, 
with a libretto founded on Pouschkin’s Hugene Onagin. 

An American musical association, called the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, have made a successful concert-tour through Canada. 

M. Alphonse Leduc, well known for his cheap bijou editions of 
operatic scores, has been nominated an ‘‘ Officier d’ Académie.” 

Mr Theodore Thomas’s series of Orchestral Concerts in Music 
Hall, Boston (U.S.), was announced to commence on the 14th inst. 

Dr Ferdinand Hiller has completed a new oratorio. The eminent 
composer has been nominated socio illustre of the St Cecilia at Rome. 

Herr Hellmesberger will probably succeed Herr Herbeck as 
conductor of the concerts given by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, Vienna. 

M. Albert Millaud, member of the Paris Fare author of the 
librettos of Madame l’Archidue and Le Péché Véniel, is made knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 

“‘Cherubino,” in the Figaro, states that Mad. Arabella Goddard 
is engaged by Mr John Boosey for the Thirteen London Ballad 
Concerts after Christmas. 

A man never realizes the value of a breath, says the Boston 
Courier (U.S.), until he finds himself unable to whistle after running 
a block or two to catch a horse-car. : 

Thirty years elapsed on the 4th inst. since the death of Felix 
Mendelssohn. On the Ist January next, the copyright of his|works 
expires in Germany, and any one will be at liberty to publish them. 

A third supplement to M. Félix Clément’s Dictionnaire lyrique has 
recently been published. It contains a list of operas roduced in 
France during the last three years, with analyses, [Better than 
the others ?—D. }p.] 
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They have found an honest politician in Georgia (U.S.), and 
propose to blow him up with dynamite, so as to give all the States 
of the Union a piece each. 

M. Lemmens is expected in Paris, where he intends giving a 
course of instruction on the organ. He also proposes introducing 
several of his own works to the Parisians as well as a new method of 
accompaniment for plain-song. 

M. Victor Schoelcher has made a second present to the a, of 
the Paris Conservatory. It includes a large number of old English 
art-journals, with other works equally valuable, among them being 
Mattheson’s Grundlage einer Ehrenpforte. 

The Joublochkoff electric light resembles the moon, and there is 
no smoke or heat from it. ‘‘ When our theatres are lighted by it,” 
observes the Boston Courier (U.S.) ‘‘the young men will have no 
excuse for going out frequently to get a breath of fresh air.” 

M. Vergnet, who now sustains the - first played by M. 
Salomon in Le Roi de Lahore at the Grand Opera, Paris, has signed 
a fresh engagement for two years with M. Halanzier, at a salary of 
36,000 francs for the first year, and 40,000 for the second. 

Mdlle Caroline Salla replaced Mdlle Parodi, as the Countess, in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, on Thursday night. Mdlle Marie Marimon has 
been added to the company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and will, it is 
expected, make her appearance on Thursday, in the Sonnambula. 

M. Léo Delibes has returned to Paris. He will re-visit, Vienna to 
superintend the production of his new work, Jean de Nivelle, which 
Herr Jauner is desirous of having performed at the Imperial Opera- 
house in the above capital at the same time that it is played in Paris. 

On Thursday evening there was a “recital” by Dr. Spark, of 
Leeds, on the large organ erected in the City Temple. Among other 

ieces, he introduced his ‘‘ Concertstiick,” composed for and pared 
y him at the Leeds Festival. Dr Spark intends also to play his 
‘*Concertstiick ” at the Bow and Bromley Institute this evening. 

The Committee of Musical Auditions at the Paris Universal 
Exposition is divided into six Sub-Committees, namely of: 1. 
Administration and Finances; 2. Free Societies, French and foreign ; 
3. Organ; 4. Chamber Music; 5. Orpheons; and 6. Picturesque 
Music. Under the last head is included the music of Eastern 
nations, gypsies, and so on. 

At a meeting of the governors of the Royal Dramatic College, at 
the Adelphi Theatre on Wednesday, the 7th inst., Lord Wm. Lennox 
in the chair, the following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

‘* That as it is impossible to keep up the Royal Dramatie College and 
provide for its inmates, through want of sufficient support, there being at 
this moment no funds for the current expenses except by selling out the 
remaining sum of £1,000 in the New Three per Cents., the council do 
Sorthwith take such steps as the Charity Commissioners may advise to 
dispose of the property and to provide for the inmates.” 

The winter season of Italian opera began at Her Majesty's Theatre 
with a performance of JI J'’rovatore, under conditions such as fairly 
encouraged a hope of success for the enterprise. Mr Mapleson has 
completely adapted the interior to his new requirements. Having 
to depend upon the mass of the public rather than upon the aris- 
tocratic few, he has made a “pit” by abolishing half the stalls, 
while the boxes in the grand and first tiers, save a few on each side, 
have been swept away. ‘The aspect of the house does not, of course, 
gain by changes like these; but that matters little so long as the 
humbler lovers of opera are accommodated and content with what is 
done for them. As regards the stage, it would be absurd to look 
for the completeness which is a sine gud non during the regular sea- 
son. Italian opera is an expensive article, and cheapness can only 
be gained by a corresponding sacrifice of quality. But if among Mr 
Mapleson’s winter company we find none of the stars that blaze in 
summer, if his orchestra be fewer in number, and his chorus less 
strong, it does not at all follow that the performances must be in- 
efficient. Instead of this, it is likely that Mr Mapleson will give 
his supporters a series of representations valuable on account of all- 
round merit. He has a good working company, and the orchestra 
and chorus are equal to their duties, while in Signor Li Calsi he 
possesses a conductor thoroughly experienced and capable. Assuming 
that the public, as distinct from the ordinary opera-going classes, 
really appreciate lyric drama, there is no reason to anticipate any- 
thing but success for Mr Mapleson’s “experiment. ”—Daily 
Telegraph. 








BerLIn.—A special morning concert was given on the 4th inst., 
the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, by Stern’s Gesangverein, 
under the direction of Professor J. Stockhausen, in the Singa- 
kademie. The programme was furnished conjointly by Mendels- 
sohn and Mozart. The principal compositions were the 114th 


Psalm, for eight-part chorus and orchestra, Mendelssohn; “Spriiche 


zm Kirchenfesten”, Mendelssohn; and Requiem, Mozart. The 
Berliner Sinfonie-Capelle, headed by Herr Radecke, as conductor, 
contributed materially to the success of the matinée. There have 
been numerous other concerts recently. Among the most 
important may be mentioned the Monday Concerts of Herren 
W. Hellmich and L. Nicodé, which were inaugurated on the 5th 
inst. in the Singakademie ; the concert of Mad. Clara Schumann 
and Mad. Joachim, the two ladies being assisted by Herren 
Joachim and Hausmann; the concert given by Schnépf’s Vocal 
Association to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion by a grand performance of Handel’s Messiah according to 
the Mozart-score; and Herr B. Bilse’s Symphonie Concert, at 
which two novelties were produced—a ‘‘Concert-Allegro, for 
Violoncello,” composed by Davidoff, and played by Herr Louis 
Liibeck, and a Serenade in F major, by Herr Ignaz Brill. The last 
work, consisting of six movements, Allegro, Intermezzo, Scherzo, 
Andante, Intermezzo, and Finale, made a highly favourable 


impression, and was greatly applauded. 











BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent peawres iy’ 
1 lities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
FPR mame ny the pr ang poling! his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and curietins ie voice, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c, Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1fd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” ...., ses aus ee 8, 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (‘EILEEN AROON”) ... 0. ue 28, 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” .... — 28. 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








HERE SAT ON THE LINDEN TREE. Song. The 
Words by DizrMar von ASTE. The Music by W. F. Banxs, Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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BOOSEY & CO0,’S LIST. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC (S. Matthew). 

Translated by Joun Oxexvorv. Complete, price 1s. 6d. With the view of assisting the congregation in taking @ 
part in the performance of this work, the publishers have issued the music of the Corales with the whole of the 
text in a separate book, price Sixpence. “The English translation is as masterly as it is close to the original. It 
surpasses anything else in the way that we possess.”—Musical World. 


Boosey § Co.’s Edition must be ordered. 











Price One Penny each. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ANTHEMS and SACRED PART-SONGS in 
“THE CHORALIST.” 


ANTHEMS. 

216. REJOICE IN THE LORD. 222. LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 
218. SING, O HEAVENS! (2d.) 223. COME, YE CHILDREN. 
221. O THAT THOU HADST HEARKENED. 224. I WILL ARISE. 

SACRED PART-SONGS. 
164. IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT. 199. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
197. LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 200. THE WAY IS LONG AND DREARY. 
198. THROUGH SORROW’S PATH. 215. A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 








New Cantata for Amateur Societies. 


THE SONG OF THE MONTHS. 
By Francis Hower, composer of “THE LAND OF PROMISE.” Containing Twelve Numbers, 
illustrating the Months of the Year. Price 2s. 6d. complete. Separate Chorus parts, price 4d. each voice. The 
Band parts may also be had. . 


HANDY-BOOK FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
By Dr. Spark. Price 1s. A Complete Guide for the Study and Practice of Part-music, including 158 Exercises, 
Part-songs, Rounds, &c. 56 pages. 








Price 1s. each Book. ¢ 


BOOSEY'’S CABINET CLASSICS. 
203. RUBINSTEIN’S ALBUM (11 best pieces). 204. BRAHMS’ ALBUM (including 16 Waltzes). 
206. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX STUDIES. 205. RAFF’S ALBUM (6 best pieces). 
207. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX PRELUDES. 


W. T. BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. 


Forty pages, music size. An Elementary and Practical Guide for Organ Students. This Day. Price ls. 


HENNING’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN. ; 
A celebrated German Method. Now for the first time published in English. It includes 162 Progressive 
Exercises. Forty pages, music size. Price 1s. 


EDWARD HOWELL’'S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLONCELLO. | 
Founded on Romberg’s Method. A Complete and Practical Instruction Book, for the use of all Students who wish 
to master the Instrument. 24 pages, music size. This Day. Price ls. 


Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, Paper ; 4s. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. | MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 














RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 
BEETHOVEN'S 76 SONGS. THE SONGS OF GERMANY (100 Volkslieder). 


The above have all German and English words. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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“COTSFORD DIGK'S | HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


1 ranoforte Gorks, | Lauductors of Choral Societies 


7 





TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. FOR MIXED VOICES. 


CANTATAS. 
Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Bent ey. 


BY THE ABOVE POPULAR COMPOSER. | -spaia or Geccomy,” J. Hane Genvow, 


In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 


“Paradise and the Peri. Jonn Francis. 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


| *The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*Fair Rosamond. Josreru L. Roxcket. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 


| The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 
By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s.; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


| John Gilpin. Tuomas ANpERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


'*The Ancient Mariner. Joun Francis. 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 











HAVE PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING PIECES 





Romanesque 
Caprice 
Saltarello . 
Rigaudon . 
Bourrée 
second Bourrée 
Gavotte 
Passepied . 
Alla Pavan 
Arabesque . 
Scherzo. : 
Six Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
Polonaise . 
Rococo 
Minuet 

ANTHEMS. 


The above Pieces will be found most useful for IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price 1s. net. 
Teaching purposes. | a ace 


| LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET. 
WV 
830, NEW BOND STREET, W. Re a eae ers 





SCeoeoaoaooaoooocoooo fF 


| Complete, 21s. 
0 | *The Legend of St. Cecilia. Sir Juuius 


BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s.. 
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| 
| 
| 
| Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 
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